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EPOCH I. 

CHAP. I. 

• # ♦ # Eyen my childhood was joyless, 
and a mystery overshadows all my earliest re- 
collections. Sometimes, on the revisitations of 
the past, Strange and obscure apparitional 
resemblances leave me in doubt whether they 
are indeed the memory of things which have 
been, or but of the stuff that dreams*are 
made of. 

The Vision of a splendid mansion and many 
' servants, makes me feel that I am, as it were, 
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Still but a childy playing with an orange on the 
carpet of a gorgeous room. A wild cry and 
a dreadful sound frighten me again ; and as I 
am snatched up and bome away, I see a 
gentleman lying bleeding on the steps of a 
spaclous staircase> and a beantiful lady dis- 
tractedly wringing her hands. 

While yet struggling in the strangling 
grasps of that fearful night-mare, a change 
comes upon the spirit of nay dream, and a 
rapid procession of honses and trees, and 
many a green and goodly object, passes the 
Window of a carriage in which. I atn seated, 
beside an unknown iemale, who sheds tears, 
and often caresses me. 

We arrive at the curious portal of a tur- 
retted manorial edifice: — I feel myself lifted 
from beside my companion, and fondly pressed 
to the bosom of a venerable matron, who i& 
weeping in the dusky twilight of an ancient 
Chamber, adomed with the portraits of war- 
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riors. A breach in my remembrance ensues; 
and then the same sad lady is seen reclining 
on a bed, feeble, pale^ and wasted, while so?- 
rowful damsels are whispering and Walking 
softly around. ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

She laid her withered band upön my head, 
as I stood at her pillow. It feJt like fire, and, 
shrinking from the touch, I pushed it away, 
but with awe and reverence ; for she was bless- 
ing me in silence, with such kind and gentle 
eyes ! My tears still flow afresh, whenever 
I think of those mild and mournful eyes, and 
of that withered and burning band. 

I never beheld that sad lady again; but 
some time after the female who brought me 
in the carriage led me by the band into the 
room where I had seen her dying. It was 
then all changed; and on the bed lay the 
covered form of a mysterious thing, the sight 
of which filled my uifantine spirit with solem- 
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t\\{y Aud dread» The poor girl, as she looked 
nu iu Ih^i to weep bitterly ; I, too^ also wept, 
\\\\\ l kn«w not wherefore ; and I düng to her» 
i>M^v>^ hfAuheil witb the phantasma of an un- 
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CHAP. II. 

After the funeral of my grandmother, I was 
oonveyed, by the same afFectionate girl, in 
another carriage) to a lone house in a distant 
part of the coantry, where she consigned me 
to the care of an aged genüewoman, of a serene 
and benign coontenance. 

The honse stood on a bleak rising ground, 
overlooking a little bay, along the gestern 
skirts of which n few fishermen's huts fbrmed 
a scattered hamlet The eastem side was a 
rugged promontory, and tall clifis and huge 
rocks beeded and frowned upon the restless 
ocean» that for ever chafed and murmured on 
the Sandy margin at their feet 

When I had been some three or fbur days 
in that unvisited and solitary house, the^ 
venerable lady took me by the hand, and led 
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me to walk on the smooth beach below the 
cliffs. 

It was in the cool of a calm summer-even- 
ing. Tbe waves, as they slowly rippled on 
the sand» churmed, as it were, a lullaby : the 
aiF was hushed with the holy stillness of the 
Sabbath ; and the sea-birds, as they flew be- 
tween me and the dark precipices, shone like 
silvery stars. A stately ship lay becalmed in 
the ofBng. The fishermen, who had been on 
board, were returning towards the shore ; and 
the glancing of their oars appeared to the 
simplicity of my young Imagination as if they 
were wantonly breaking the beautiful glassi^ 
ness of the peaceful ocean. 

A gentleman, who was sitting on a rock, 
Started up, as we came unexpectedly upon him, 
and hastily retired. Something inhis appear- 
änce arrested my attention ; and I foUowed 
him with my eyes tili h^ disappeared behind 
another jutting fragment of the precipice. 
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He had lately become the inbabitant of a 
little cottage, which stxx)d in a niche of the 
cliffs. No one could teil wKence he häd 
oome : all that was known concerning him was 
in the ravelled circumstances öf an un6redited 
tale told by a poacfaer, who, being abroad in 
the night, on his unlawful vocation, saw a black 
boat passing athwart the disk of the moon, 
(then just emerging from the sea,) and making 
towards a vessel under sail. A solitary man 
was at the same time seen Coming from the 
beach — one who had doubtless been landed 
from that vessel. Next morning, about break 
of day, the gendeman whom we had disturbed 
applied at the cottage for some refreshment, 
and finding in the only inmate the needy 
widow of a fisherman, he persuaded her to 
take him fbr a guest, and with her he had 
continued to lead a companionless life. 

The fishermen, sometimes moved by curi- 
osity, threw themselves in his way, and asked 

B 4 
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hitn needless questions, with tke hope of 
thereby establishing some acquaintanoeship ; 
but| although he answered them with müdness 
and courtesyi it was yet in so reserved a man- 
neri that they at last entirely abstained from 
attcmpting to disturb the thoughtfulness of bis 
melancholy. 
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CHAP.IIL 

S^VERAL years elapsed before I again feil in 
with Mr. Oakdale. I was then no longer an 
attended child but a careless boy, allowed to 
ränge alone in the freedom of the hüls and 
shores. It was during the summer of the 
year in which I was first sent to school, per- 
haps it was later in the season ; for a vague 
assemblage of autumnal circumstances, yellow 
fieldsj and ripened berries, are mingled with 
the remembrance. 

I was returning homeward along the brow 
of the cliffs which overhung hls cottage ; a 
sunny breeze was blowing from the sea ; and a 
slight haziness in the air rather whitened than 
obscured the azure of the heavens. The waves 
were breaking on the shore, but neither 
hoarsely nor heavily ; and the hissing of the 
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grass and the rustling of the leaves had more 
of life than of sadness in their sounds. 

Immediately above the cottage was a path 
which meandered down among the rocks to- 
wards the hamlet; and as it shortened my 
distance from home I turned into it, and had 
descended about fifty yards, when Idiscovered 
him sitting on a rock with his chin resting on 
his band. I knew him again at the first glance, 
so vividly had his itnage been impressed upon 
my young remembrance ; and I feit as if I had 
known him in a previous state of existence, 
which had long, longceased to be. 

I looked at him for a moment, and then 
softly turned to retrace my Steps; but he heard 
me, and raising himself from the ruminating 
posture in which he was sitting, he beckoned 
to me, and invited me with such encouraging 
accents to come to him, that in the ready con- 
fidence of boyhood I soon obeyed the sum- 
mons» 
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At first he spbke playfuUy, as the gentle- 
hearted ever address themselves to children ; 
but all at.once he gazed at me with a wild 
and Startled eye, and brushing up the curls 
frpm my.forehead with his hand^, perused my 
features with an alarming earnestness, and 
suddenly burst into tears. 

When this paroxysm of incomprehensible 
sorrow had subsided, he tried to regain my 
confidence by those familiär civilities which 
so soon allay the fears and appease the 
anxieties of the young heart. Still there was 
a cast of grief and passion in his countenance^ 
and ever and anon he feil into momentary fits 
of abstraction, during which, his tears, though 
with less violence, flowed again. 

He enquired my name, but it was one of 
which he had never heard ; and he questioned 
me about many things, but I was ignorant of 
them all. More than once he regarded me 
with a look so. fierce and suspicious, that it 
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made me quake, and I was fain to fiee from 
hlm» but he held me finnly by the wrist 
Nevertheless, in the midst of all that way ward 
and fantastical treatment, there was mach gen- 
tleness ; and I enjoyed on my heart the oc- 
casional breathuigs of a spirit framed of the 
kindliest elements, and rieh in the softest 
aiFections of pity, and charity, and love. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I R£MAiK£D with him a long time. It was 
not indeed imtil the lighthouse and the even- 
ing Star were mingUng their beams on the 
glittering waters, that I thought of retuming 
hörne. 

He walked with me to the gate where Mrs. 
Ormond was standmg, alarmed at my absence, 
and anxiously looking for the servants whom 
she had sent out in quest of me. 

The old lady» on seeing us, came eagerly 
forward» and while afiectionately embracing 
me, began to chide at my having staid abroad 
to so late an hour. I had then hold df Mr. 
Oakdale by the finger, and feit him start at 
the first soimd of her voice : in the same mo- 
ment he snatched his hand away, and hastily 
withdrew. 
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Surprised by bis abruptness, Mrs. Ormond 
raised herseif from the postui^e into which she 
had stooped to caress me, and enquired with 
emotion who the stranger was. Before I 
had .time to answer, he retumed with a wild 
and Strange haste, and seizing her by the band 
endeayoured to remove her to a distance from 

me. 

She demanded to know why he treated her 
30 rudely. He said something in an emphatic 
whisper Which I did not overhear, but it 
stunned her for an instant ; and when she re<< 
covered, instead of making him any reply, she 
led me away, and without speaking closed the 
gate. 

As we ascended the steps of the hall-door 
I looked back and saw Mr. Oakdale Standing 
on the spot where we had left him. Mrs. 
Ormond also looked back, and said with an 
accent which the echoes of memory have nevei: 
ceasedtorepeat, <* Miserable, miserable man !'' 
She then hurried me before her into the par- 



lour, and sunk down upon a sopha, over- 
whelmed with agitation and grief. 

The servants havingreturned, she enquired 
if the g^ntleman who brought me home was 
still at the gate, but none of them had seen 
him. 

Being by this time somewhat composefd^ she 
began to question me again conceriiing him, 

Though I told her all I knew, and that he 
was the same person whom we had seen so 
long before sitting forlornly on the rock, still 
my information appeared to aSbrd no satis- 
faction, but only tö call forth her wonder that 
he should have been so long so near us, and 
all the time so perfectiy unknown; — by which, 
young as I then was, and incapable of pene- 
trating the mystery with which I was sur- 
rounded, I yet, nevertheless, could discem that 
I was doomed to experience some ill-omened 
5ympathy with the disastrous fate and fortunes 
ofthat unh^ppy, solitary man« 
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CHAP. V. 

SoME feel that their consdousness of life is 
in their recollections, others enjoy it in their 
^nticipations. I am of those whose sense of 
being is derived from the past 

Were the cver-forward-going mind a thing 
to be spoken of as having form and lineament, 
I should say» that the eyes of mine were in 
the back of the brain. Of what may be it 
never reasons» but 'only doats, with the con- 
stancy of fascination, on pictures in the gallery 
of memory, which it would be happiness to 
know were but lanacies of the imagination, 
conceived in sonie eclipse^ and coloured with 
the unblest shadowings of the füll moon. But 
wherefore speak of what I am ? My task is to 
describe things seen, feit, and known; by the$e 
it shall be discovered what I w^. 
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Next moming öne of the ßervauts leamt 
&om some of the fishermen that the stranger, 
as Mr« Oakdale was called amoDg them, had 
left the widow's cottage, and was gone no one 
knew whither ; but he had preseated her with 
money enough to .make her nch for all the 
remainder of her Ufe. 

I was present when these tidings wex« tokl 
to Mrs. Ormond, and they did not sllay the 
anxiety with which she was visiblj afiected 
&om the event of the preceding evening« 
For some time she ^emained siient and 
it^oughtfuL I was bosjr with my toys; but I 
recoUect, as it were a thing of present occuir 
rence, that I now and theu ^tole a^Iance at 
her countenance, while I tbougfat of Ihe kmd 
and wayward gentleman of the n{ck« 

i^e rosf^ andy openiqg h|^ writing-desky 
bcgan aletter« — • I observed as she wrote that 
ahe often sighed, and sometimes wipe4 her 
fyes. When it was finished a servant was 

c 
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dispatchecl on hor^eback with it, and retumed 
with a post^chaise from Bevlington. In the 
mean titne there was a great bustle in the house 
by the maids passing to and fro with articies 
of dress in their hands : the clothes I wore 
were changed for my holyday suit. 

Mrst Ormond lifted me into the chaise, and 
placed herseif by my side. — I was delighted 
with the prospect of a jaunt; and when the 
carriage began to move, and I beheld the 
objects without, seemingly passing by, it 
reminded me of my first journey, and brought 
all the impressive incidents of that eventfiil 
day again dlstinctly before me. 

I spoke of them to Mrs. Ormond as of 
things I had seen in a dream : at first, she 
gave little heed to my young prattling, for 
her attention was engrossed with her own 
thoughts ; but as from time to time some new 
circumstance was recalled, she graduaUy 
listeued to me with more and more curiosity, 
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tili at last I perceived slie was touched with 
amazement and alarm. Once or twice, she 
strangely, as it then seemed to me, enquired, if 
the gentleman of the rock had not described 
the things of which I was speaking ; and 
she tried to persuade me that I had indeed 
dreamt them. But her endeavours produced 
an opposite eflFect ; for they led me to trace so 
many incidents back from the time in which 
we were then together, that the illusion 
' melted entirely away, tili, mere child as I was, 
I could not but believe, that what I had at first 
described as a dream, was the memorial ali- 
ment on which my spirit had been long and 
secretly nourished. It is true, I could not 
divest them of the vague and visionary charac- 
ter which the recoUections of childhood ever 
possess ; but that early controversy gave them 
the distinctness of a renewed Impression, and 
blended them with feelings which, even at the 

c 2 
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tehder iifje of Itttle more than six years, tanght 
ttie td knowi that I had sustained some great 
tttUtbirtuntti and waa perhaps the heir of goOt 
and coutrtüon. 
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CHAP. YL 

Why are we so averse to ccmfess to one an* 
other, how mach we in secretacknowledge to 
ourselves, that we believe the mind to be 
endowed with other iaculties of perception 
than those of the corporeal senses? We 
deride with worldly laughter the fine enthu- 
siasm of the conscious spirit that gives heed 
and credence to the metaphorical intima- 
tions of prophetic reverie, and we condemn 
as superstition, the faith which consults the 
omens and oracles of dreams; and yet, 
who is it diat has not in the inscrutable 
abysses of his own bosom an awful worslüp- 
per, bowing the head and covering the 
countenance, as the dark harbingers of des- 
tiny, like the mute and slow precursors of 

c 3 
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the hearse marshal the advent of a Coming 
w'oe? 

It may be that the soul never sleeps, and 
what we call dreams, are but the endeavours 
which it makes, during the trance • of the 
Honsosj to reason by the ideas of things asso- 
ciattn) witli the forms and qualities of those 
>vhei'eof it then thinks. Are not indeed the 
viädons of our impressive dreams often but 
the metaphors with which the eloquence of 
the poet would invest the cares and anxieties 
of our waking circumstances and rational 
fears ? But still the spirit sometimes re- 
ceives . marvellous wamings ; and have we 
not experienced an unaccountable persua- 
sion, that soniething of good or of evil fol- 
lows the Visits of certain persons, who, 
when the thing comes to pass, are found 
to have had neither affinity with the circum- 
stances, nor influence on the event? The 
band of the horologe Indexes the movements 
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of the planetary universe ; but where is the 
reciprocal enginery between them ? 

These reflections, into which I am per- 
haps too prone to fall, partake somewhat of 
distemperature and disease, but they are not 
therefore the less deserving of solemn con- 
sideration. — ITie hectical flush, the palsied 
hand, and the frenzy of delirium, are as 
valid, and as efficacious in nature, to the 
fulfilment of providential intents, as the glow 
of health, the masculine arm, and the sober 
inductions of philosophy. — Nor is it wise 
in considering the State and frame of man to 
overlook how much the universal element of 
disease aifects the evolutions of fortune. 
M^dness often babbles truths which make 
wisdom wonder. 

I have fallen into these thoughts by the: 
remembrance of the emotions with which I 
was affected during the journey with Mrs. 
Ormond. During that journey, I first 

c 4 
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experienced the foretaste of mistbrtlm^ 
and heardy as it were afar ofi^ the gf oaning 
wheels of an unknown retributkm Coming 
lieavily towards me* 
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CHAP. vn. 

When we had travelled about half-a-dozen 
miles, we entered one of the great highways 
of the kingdom, and soon after came to an 
inn, where we changed horses. Our next 
halt was in a village, through which I must 
have passed when first taken to be placed 
under the care of ]^rs. Ormond ; for a yew- 
tree on the green, cut into the shape of a 
lion, reminded me of having been there 
before ; and I dü'ected the attention of Mrs. 
Ormond towards it, as a proof that the things 
which I had been relating were historical, 
and not, as she would have persuaded me 
to think, but fantastical and imaginary. 

She was evidently grieved that my recol- 
lection retained such an exact Impression of 
circumstances which, it was hoped, I had 
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been too young to remember ; and she ex- 
pressed berself with so much sadness at the 
discovery that it caused me to sit in silence 
and reverie during the remainder of our 
journey. 

Having again changed horses we continued 
our progress, and in the afternoon reached 
the stately portal of a great mansion, situated 
in the centre of a magnificent park ; but all 
around wore the aspect of neglect and decay, 
— When we entered the hall Mrs. Ormond 
exclaimed that the smell of the damp was 
as the breath of a sepulchre. 

Some preparationa had been made for our 
reception. An old domestic, one of three 
or four who had charge of the house, con- 
ducted US to a parlour, in which a £re had 
been recently lighted, and a table was already 
covered. A repast was soön after served up» 
and I gathered from a conversation between 
Mrs. Ormond and an aged matron, thehouse- 
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keeper," that we were to abide with her until 
answers were received from London to letters 
which had been sent ofF that moming. 

I rejoiced at this ; for in Coming up the 
avenue I had seen many hares playing on the 
lawn, and was gladdened with the expect- 
ation of being permitted to chase them. 
Accordingly, while Mrs. Ormond continued 
in conversation with the housekeeper, I left 
her for that purpose. 

In seeking my way alone back to the Ves- 
tibüle, I happened to enter a large saloon» 
adomed with pictures and mirrors of a 
princely magnitude« Finding myself in error, 
I was on the point of retiring, when my eye 
caught a marble table, on which stood a 
French clock between two gilded cupids. 
The supporters of the table were curiously 
carved into such chimerical forms as belong 
only to heraldry and romance. 
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As I looked aroiind at the splendid für* 
niture with wonder and curiosity, something 
in the Ornaments of that gorgeoas table ar- 
rested my attention, and made a chilly fear 
vibrate through my whole frame. I trembled 
as if a spectre of the past had been before 
me, claiming the renovation of an intimacy and 
communion which we had held together in 
some pre- Adamite State of being. Every object 
in that Chamber I had assuredly seen in an- 
other time; but the reminiscence which the 
sight of them recalled fluttered my innocent 
imagination with fear. 

A door, opposite to that by which I had 
entered, led to the foot of a painted marble 
staircase. I moved tremblingly towards it, 
filled with an unknown apprehension and 
awe. I could no longer doubt I was in 
the same house where, in infancy, I had wit- 
nessed such dismay and sorrow ; but all was 
dim and vague; much of the record was 
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faded, and its import could not be read. 
The talisman of memory was shattered, and 
but distorted lineaments could be seen of 
the solemn geni who, in diat moment, rose at 
the summons of the chann, and showed me 
the distracted ladj and the wounded gentle- 
man, whose blood still stained the alabaster 
purity of the pavement on which I was again 
Standing. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

We must have remained at Beechendale-Hall 
about a month ; for I remember, on being 
placed in bed, I happened to notice the new 
moon shining dimly opposite the window, 
and bade Mrs. Ormond, who, according to 
her custom, was attending to hear that I 
Said my prayers, look how like it was to a 
ring, — a broken wedduig-ring. 

How such a thought came into my childish 
fancy would be useless to conjecture, but the 
simile so afFected her, that she said with a 
sigh, " Heaven have compassion on this Sin- 
gular boy!" and bending over me, slie kissed 
my forehead, and I feit a tear fall upon my 
eheek. 

I say, we must have remained at Beechen- 
dale-Hall at least a month, for I well recol- 
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lect the waxing of that moon to the füll, 
and the shadows which she threw of the 
trees on the lawn, iluctuating like the dark 
waters of little pools and lakes, as the 
branches were stirred by the wind. Often 
did I stand admiring &om the Windows the 
silvery appearance of the deer in the moon- 
shine, with theh: horns tipped with glimpses 
of glittermg light, as they moved on their 
^asture, Single or in troops, leaving a wake 
behind in the dewy grass, like the tracts -of 
ships on the rippling ocean. 

On the evening when Dr. Bosville arrived 
to take me to his school, the new moon 
was come again. It was first observed by 
the housekeeper, who was standing with 
me on the steps of the portico, looking at 
the heavens as they were lighted up, tili I 
became almost persuaded that I saw the 
angels of the signs and the seasons busily 
moving to and fro, kindling the stars, one 
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by one, with their links and cressets of glory « 
Mrs. Onnond came to us at the moment» 
and the housekeeper remarked to her that 
it was an ominous moon, and betokened 
grief to the mariner's hearth, so plamlj was 
the corpse of the last seen in its bosom. 

What had passed elsewhere» in the mean 
time» concerning me, was as much beyond the 
Penetration of my young conjecture as the 
mysteries of destiny. Bat the first cycle of 
my life was completed. I had been brought 
back to the point at which the earUest moye- 
ments of my retrospective being commenced. 

With Dr. Bosville I bade the kind and 
benignant Mrs. Ormond farewell. She wept 
bitterly as she pressed me fondly to her heart 
for the last time ; aud I was reluctandy lifted 
from her embrace, and placed in the cairi^tge 
beside my judicious but austere preceptor. 

" You will have many playfellows,'* said 
the Doctor, to cheer and encourage me as we 
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drove awajr from the house ; but I scarcelj 
knew what the word signified, and sat silently 
ruminating about that which is ever upper- 
most in the thoughts of the simple child and 
the inquisitive philosopher — What am II 
wherefore are all these things, whither am I 
going, and who awaits to love or to hate me 
there? 
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in the silence of dread, acknowledges a tre* 
mendous sense of some spirit-seen apocalypse. 
The World may affect not to understand'the 
mystery ; but even the atheistical votary of 
mathematical truth, will confess at the shrine 
of some UNKNOWN Power of natiire, that he 
himself is indeed a sincere and appalled wor- 
shipper of a God and Providence, whose 
place, faculties, and qualities, are as much 
hidden from the discernment of philosophy 
as the heavens, the powers, and the purposes 
of the Being which religion has revealed. 
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CHAP. IL 

Dr. Bosville's school was what is called a 
select seminary : — he received but ten pupils, 
the unacknowledged offspring of splendid 
misery, or the children of parents who had 
some sad tragedy of the hearth to conceal. 

It was to me, however, a noisy, busy, over- 
reaching iiKorld. Hitherto I had been a soli- 
tary child, cherished with the imwearied 
caresses of the most aifectionate of women, 
and charmed into the trances of enthusiasm 
by theblandishments of the summer sunshine, 
the music of the winds of autumn, the hal- 
lelujahs of the winter storm, and the mighty 
chorus of the ocean waves, 

Never was simple boy less prepared for a 
scene so new, so harsh, so füll öf discords to 
all his gentle feelings. I was oyerwhelmed, 

D 3 
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and shrunk irom the rüde fellowship of my 
blithe and boisterous companions. I coold 
take no part in their pastimes ; but while they 
were at play in the neighbouring church- 
yardy I sat on a tomb-stone, and marvelied 
with myself what partial blessing of gaiety 
had been bestowed upon them, that I was 
not permitted to share ! 

In this mood I continued about two years, 
shunning but not shunned, for, when the first 
two or three weeks were over, during which 
my school-mates had often tried both to vex 
and to win me from my moping, they desisted, 
and gradually began to treat me with compas- 
SLonate afFection. They invited me to see the 
nests they had discovered; they presented 
me with the best fish which they caught, and 
one of them, who had received a little dog 
» from some of his friends, came with two of the 
eider boys, and begged me to accept it. " He 
will keep you from being alone," said the 
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generous boys» ^^ and, perhaps, as you do 
not like our games, he will apause you with 
his tricks." 

But at the end of the second year a change 
was produced in the monotony of my reflec- 
ttons, by the removal of one of our compa- 
nions, and the arrival of another in his place. 

Alfred Sydenham was about my own age. 
The moment we saw one another we both 
feit that we bad been destined to become 
friends, — and yet it is difficult to imagine 
how any two children could have been mpre 
differently bred. He had just lost his mother, 
the splendid and beautiful mistress of a noble- 
man of the very highest rank : but although 
he was not permitted to bear his father's 
name, he was yet regarded by him witb all 
the love and kindness which the parental 
heart can bestow on an only and a darling 
child. Nor was he unwortby of that affeq- 
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tion whicb deÜghted to lavish upon faim every 
indulgence. 

It is impossible to imaginea creature more 
elegantly formed than Sydenham was in his 
boyhood« His dreadful wounds, and the losi^ 
of both his arms at the siege of V»***»***i 
were not sufficient to destroy the extraordinary 
gracefulness of hb maturer years ; — but al! 
his personal endowments were as the anatomy 
of the &ame to the beauty of living youth 
compared with the äeligfatfal felicity of his 
temper, and the mild yet joyous elements of 
a spirit which was too noble and generom^ 
for the business of life, too sensitive to bear 
the rubs of adyersity. His father died sud- 
denly, without having properly secured the 
Provision he had intende^^. to make fbr him. 
Litigation, in an endeavour to establish his 
Claim with the heir, exhausted his means ; — 
he had no resources, for he had lost his 
hands, and therefore be - — died« 
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CHAP. III. 

The arrival of Sydenham was indeed to me 
an era. Before that event my feelings were 
all loose and objectless; I longed foi* something 
that I could be kiiid to, and I feit and^be- 
lieved myself to be a forlorn and unaffiUated 
tbing. 

He awoke the sympathy of iratemal affec- 
tion , which, tili then, had been asleep in 
my bosom : all the premature anxieties of 
my orphan State were diminished, by being 
shared in confidence with him ; and by the 
emulation to eijq^al hinr in evr tasks, he gave 
me the first taste of the pleasure of being 
in eamest. . . 

He regularly jspent the Jioljulays.iKith his 
father, and itliappened, na thßiCourse of the 
Summer of the third year nfter he came to 
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Dr. Bosville's, that he brought me an invita- 
tion from the Duke to accompany him, at 

Christmas, to B Castle. We were then 

both but in our twelfth year; the circum» 
ßtancesy however, in which we had been re- 
spectively placed had taught us to observe 
with a spirit of more maturity. 

The old magnificence of the Castle» a rüde 
and vast pile, interested me for the two first 
days. 

It Stands on the verge of a precipice, which 
overshadows a smooth-flowing river. Masses 
of venerable trees Surround it on the other 
three sides, from the midst of which huge 
towers, with their coronals of battlements, 
and clokes of ivy, look down upon the green 
and bowery villagery of the Valley, with the 
dark aspect of necromancy, and the veteran 
scowl of obdurate renown. It is indeed a 
place füll of poesy and romance. The mys- 
terious stairs, and the long hazy galleries, are 
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haunted by the ever-whispering spirits of echo 
and silence ; and the portraits and tapestries 
of the Chambers make chivalrycome agaln. 

The arrival of visitors, and the stir of the 
numerous servants, would soon have changed 
the solemn mood and legendary cast of my 
reflections, had I not discovered, in the per- 
son of one of the guests, that undivulged 
stranger of the rock, Mr. Oakdale. 

Six years had so altered my appearance, 
that he did not recognise me» though, I 
remarked, when he first observed me, that 
somethins: like a sudden reminiscence moved 
him foramoment : it, however, passed away; 
and, during the remainder of his visit, he 
took no particular notice of nie. 

: I knew him again at the first sight; and, 
having made Sydenham aequainted with the 
disf overy, we resolved to search, hy all pos- 
sibh means, into the secrets of his story. 
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He had still the same pale and thoughtful 
countenance which bad firsc attracted my at- 
tention, but there was now an air of ease and 
worldliness about him, tbat I had not ob- 
served before, perhaps the impassioned State 
of his mind, during bis solitary sequestra- 
tions from society, had afTected the habitude 
of his manners at that time. 

But although both Sydenham and myself 
were all eye and ear to every thing which re- 
lated to Mr. Oakdale, he was yet several 
days in the Castle before any thing occurred to 
afFord the slightest clue to the gratification of 
our intense curiosity. — At last, one day 
when, according to custom, we were sum- 
moned after dinner to partake of the dessert, 
Sydenham chanced to overhear him say with 
reference to some public circumstance which 
Mr. Oakdale did not well recoUect, that it 
must.have happened while he was abroad. 
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" How long IS it," Said Sydenham, ** since 
you were abroad ?' 

" About seven-years," was the answer. I 
heard the reply^, and I observed that it at- 
tracted general notice. 

" In what country were you ?" subjoined 
the ingepious boy. 

The question made Mr. Oakdale change 

colour; and Sydenham, without waiting for 

* 

an answer, added, eagerly, <^ And what made 
you go abroad ?" 

The Duke» who overheard what was 
passmg, hastUy called the young inquisitor 
away, but not imtil he had inflicted, as I 
could plainly discern» a touch of torment on 
the penitent 
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CHAP. IV. 

Tremendous and impenetrable destiny, 
wherefbre is it that I have ever been doomed 
to despondency, like a blighted plant that lan- 
guishes beneath the frown of an eclipfie? 
Come not all things to pass as Providence 
hath pre-ordained they should be ? What then 
does it avail to the agency of fate-fettered 
man that he has faith in the waming of 
Oracles, the science of the augur, or the vision 
of the prophet, when all things that shall be 
are already registered in the etemal chronicles 
of Heaven as past and done ? 

But these thoughts come too often and too 
fast upon me. I miist endeavour to master 
them, eise shall I never be able to complete 
my little story with the brevity that be- 
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fits a tale of a single feeling. Bear, how- 
ever, with me ; for it is my comfortless instinct ' 
to observe how it bath pleased Providence to 
make the ialsest promises of fortune ever ap- 
pear the &irest. What are we all, indeed, 
but simple victims, pleased with the wreaths 
by which we are led forward to sacrifice ! 

I thought that Sydenham was given to me 
as an indemnity for the companionless melan- 
choly of my orphan childhood, — but he was 
fated only to widen the horizon of the desert, 
like the Arabian guide who conducts the tra- 
veller to view the skeletons of Palmyrä, and 
abandons him in the midst of the desolation 
and the waste. — But enough of this, let me 
proceed. 

The Duke having whispered to Sydenham 

that he wished to see him in his doset in the 
moming, we soon after left the dining-room 

tc^ther, and, retiring to the apartment allot- 
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ted to U6| we compared our observations. 
Young as we still were, we both came to the 
same condusionj •— some bad thing had hap- 
pened to Mr. Oakdale, which he and bis 
friends desired to forget and should be for- 
gotten« 

Is it credible that from that night Sy^ 
denham and myself, though we lived long 
togetheri and^ to the eyes of all who knew 
U8» were companions of singular constancy, -^ 
should yet for years hav^ never held any 
communion as friends ? 

A spell was invofced qpon bis frankness ; 
and while he appeared in no measure less 
attached, yea, even while he sbowed a deeper 
feeling of affection for me, (for I often 
caugfat him looking at me with pity, tili 
bis eye overflowedi) it was but too evident 
tbftt be stood in awe of my imhappy destiny, 
and bebeld tbe spectre which ev^r foUow^ 
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me, — the undivulged horror, of which my 
conscious spixit had only the dim knowledge, 
that dread and bodements sometimes so won- 
derfiilly jand so inexplicably give. 
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CHAP. V. 

Next morning Sydenham and I met as 

U8ual in the park. I had been abroad before 
htm} fbr the little incident of the preceding 
evenuig had afiected kne with a painfui cu- 
riosity. I had no rest ; or if at times Sleep 
for a moment did alight on my eyelids, it was 
«uddenly scared away by fearful dreams, — 
the brood of fancy and of memory, — db- 
OAiedi hideoua» and sorrowfuL 

Nor was the aspect of the morning when 
I rose of a kind to allay my unhappy mood. 
Even for the season it was dismal, and a 
preternatural gloom made the dawn more 
awful than the night There was a silenee 
all around such as my spirit had never before 
feit. A severe frost had hushed the murmur- 
ing of the rlver ; the wind was still^ and the 
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woods, incrusted with icicies, were also dumb. 
Th« cold had made every stirrmg thing 
cower within its nest or lair, and the air, and 
the fields, and the boughs, were mute and 
forsaken. Nothing living was seen, no sound 
heard ; and when I looked out at the Castle 
gate and saw the shrubs bn the lawn standmg 
in the dim haze of the twilight, all in wind* 
ing-sheets of hoar-frost, they seemed like 
monuments in a church-yard» and reminded 
me of the dead and of sepulchres and spec- 
tres! 

Thus it faappen^ tfaat Sydenham found 
me fuU of superstitious sadness. With hii 
wonted kindness, and with tfaat pleasing 
gaiety, the deüghtful quality of his unrivalled 
and invincible temper, he endeavoured to 
cheer me, but the topic he chose was caicu- 
lated to produce a far different eflect He 
spoke triumphantly of the Impression he had 
produced on Mr, Oakdale, and assured methat 
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we could not fail soon to discover tbe secrets 
of bis Story. I was persoaded that tbose se- 
crets wera fraught with eyil and woe to me. 

Our conversation lasted tili the breakfast- 
bell aiunmoned us in, and notbing fiurtfaer 
occurred at that time. Afber breakfast, ac- 
cording to the appointment, he went to bis 
father, wbo bad not made bis appearance 
tliat morning. He remained with the Duke, 
it might be about an hour« I know not how it 
was that tbis incident sbould have in any 
degree interested me, but it did so, and I 
longed impatiently, and with some degree of 
fear» for bis return. 

At last he came, and the moment I saw 
bim I peroeived he was no longer the same 
fi*ee, open-hearted companion to me that 
he bad been. His oountenance showed 
he bad been told of sometbing which bad 
moved hiiä wonder and sorrow. He, how- 
ever, came towards me, and I advanced to 
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meet him, but suddenly he tumed round 

and ran away. All the remainder of the 

day he kept aloof from me ; and I remarked 

in the evening, when, as usual, we were 

called in to the dessert, that he twice or thrice 

looked at Mn Oakdale with a stränge eamest- 

ness, and a shudder, as it were, of aversion. 

When we retired to our own room, he 

forgot hunself for a moment, and in play- 

fulness laid his hands upon my Shoulders, 

as we were going along the gallery, as if 

with the Intention to leap upon my back; 

but in the very act he halted, and, thought* 

AiUy» yet with much kindness, said that he 

was going to his own bed*chamber to read, 

and immediately retired ; I, too, went to mine, 

but neither to read nor to find repose. 
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CHAP, VL 

N^EXT morning a letter was brought to me 
from Dr. Bosville, by a gentleman, who, as 
the Doctor informed me^ was appointed to 
conduct me to Eton. 

Towards Dr. Bosville I had never feit any 
degree of attachment. His manners were 
naturally cold and reserved, and his profes* 
sional duties had given him a habit of metho- 
dical austerity repulsive to youth. Bat the 
stream often runs pure and strong beneath 
the ice. His letter was füll of parental ten- 
dernesS) and contained compassionate expres-« 
sions, whidh could only have beendictated by 
some knowledge of the- evil impending in my 
fate. Among other regrets, he lamented that 
he häd been obliged to part with me so pre- 
maturely and so suddenly ; — a circumstance 
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which led me to iniagine that the unknown 
raler of my destiny was moved to the order 
by something in the accident of my yisit to 
B Castle, and the estrangement of Sy- 

denham confirmed me in that opinion. 

The Duke kindly entreated my conductor 
to allow me to stay out the holydays, and 
urged him to remain with me ; but his instruc- 
tions were so peremptory, that I was not per- 
mitted to stop even another day. 

I do not recoUect the name of that gentle- 
man, nor is it of any consequence I should. 
He was a boisterous and offensive person, 
crimsoned in the &ce with irascibility and 
intemperance. He had been in the army, 
and was a major. 

On alighting at the gate qf the College, an 
officer, belonging to a regiment of the Guards, 
then quartered in Windsor, came up and 
shook hands with him, änd I gathered, with 
greedy ears, from their conversation, that it 
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was at the request of an old General» 8 mntual 
friend of bolh» he had become, as be termed 
it, bearJeader, for the day, of me. Had the 
name of the General then been mentioned, or 
käd I not been withheld by remorseless and 
incompreh^isiUe Fate frotn asking it, what 
sorrowy what misery» what guilt^ had been 
averted \ 

But it comes of the structure of man to 
folget that theworm, he was created to be 
food to, may be of higher consequence in the 
scheme of the universe than he who hath 
proclaimed himself the paragon of animals, 
and the gl(»y of the earth ! In the dream of 
his ima^ned dignity, he k>oks for omens and 
prodigies to warn hiin of the woes which in 
this world he was born to suiler. Yet what* 
are portents but the signs of things that have 
been— funereal pageantry ! Natureanddestiny 
execute tbeir greatest purposes by invisible en- 
gines. The pestiknce travels in darkness *— 
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wars are often begotten of the undetemined 
maladies of minions or of ministers. ^^The 
element of fire is viewless in the combusfMe 
— a pebble hath tumed the roaring waters of 
a mightj flood— Death is silent, and Omni- -^ 
potence on all His universal thrones is alike \ 
ansearchable and unseen. 

* 

How is it that we never think of applying 
this stupendous demonstration to the circum-« 
stances of man, constantly admonished as wft: 
are, that the tums of fortune are produced by * 
trifles, whose seeming insignificance in occur- % ^ 
rence alone causes them to be disregarded. 
The germ is implanted in the past — the rieh 
soil of the cemetery of the past — and often 
slow is the growth of that tree which at last 
overshadows the present, and scatters its 
baleful seedlings far into the r^ons of here- 
after. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Upwards of six years had elapsed since I 
/ was consigned by Mrs. Ormond to the care of 
Dr. Bosville, and I was still as Ignorant of 
the World as when I parted from her ma- 
ternal bosom. Some of the jealousies and 
petty frauds of school-boys I had, in the 
meantime, — shall I say — acquired ? No, I 
/ / had but learnt that such things were. — In 
all that long ineantime of more than six 
years, the remembrance of her kindness had 
continuedy wrapped in many a fold of my 
softest feelings, and often in my niminations 
have I longed to see her again, and wonder^ 
ed if I ever should. 

The Major, after introducing me to Dpctor 
— — — at Eton, to whose care I was parti- 
cularly recommended, carried me to din« at 
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an Inn in Windsor« On reaching the house^ 
he went into the cofFee-room, and ordered 
dinner, and while it was preparmg took me 
with him to walk on the terrace. 

The evemng was cold and raw, a foggy 
and foul easterly wind blew in gusts, and 
fiUed the wide prospect with untimely ob- 
scurity« The sentinels stood shivering in 
their boxes, and we were fain to return earlier 
thah the Major had intended. 

AH the time from our departure in the 

morning from B Castle, he had but 

^eldom spoken to me. He was evidently dis* 
contented with his office. It was a task 
which must bave been forced upon him ; for 
he grudged the Performance as if it had been 
tainted with something of shame. 

Two or three times I was Struck with his 
shyness, and particularly so by the emotion 
and the manner with which he shrunk back 
on observing a carriage passing across the 
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bottom of the street as we retumed firom 
the Castle« He atopped suddenly, and with 
a rüde expression and an angiy snatch, 
seized me by the arm, and pulled nie abruptly 
into a shop, where we remdned several 
minutes inirivolous conversation with the 
young man who kept it 

As we left the shop, he looked warily and 
anxiously around, and then hurried with pre- 
cipitation towards the hin, bidding me in 
his roughest manner foUow him quickly. I 
was doing so, when in tuming the comer of 
the Town-hall, I happened to observe two 
ladies at the balcony Windows of the inn. 
One of them was much younger than the 
other, and her air and dress were elegant and 
fashionable, but it was the eider that arrested 
my eyes, for I discovered in her my dear and 
excellent Mrs. OrmcMid. 

I knew her at once ; she wore, as usual, a 
black lace-cap over one of white cambric; 
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she had also on the same sort of black silk 
mittens I had been accustomed to see her 
wear, and she possessed the saiüe pale and 
benign countenance. 

I stopped for a moment to look at her, in 
the hope she would notice and recoUect me ; 
but the Major, who had by this time entered 
the inn-door, tumed round and chided me 
for lingering. 

The harshness of that man's behaviour had 
wounded my morbid delicacy ; and though I 
was burning with impatience to throw myself 
into the arms of my venerable friend, I had yet 
no power left to teil him what I wished, nor to 
do what I so earnestly desired ! — I recoUect 
it as an instance of his heartlessness, that 
insteadof going with me to Eton, he ordered 
the porter of the inn to take me home, whüe 
he continued at his wine. 

In the morning I rose betimes, and hasten- 
ed to the inn, in the hope of finding Mrs. 
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Ormond still there, — butshe was gone. She 
and the other lady had retumed tx> London 
tiie preceding evening, and the Major had 
accompanied them in their carriage. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Well do I remember with what feelings of 
disappointment and of grief, chastened with 
wonder, I retumed to Eton. I could not but 
connect the appearance of Mrs. Ormond in 
Windsor, at that particular time, with som^ 
undivulged occurrence in my fate. Her ac- 
quaintance with the Major, — his anxiety to 
avoid Observation, — the elegant unknown 
Ifldy, — were all so many ingredients in the 
q>ellof mystery by which I was withheld from 
partidpating in the common sympathies an4 
enjoyments of my age. 

But though these reflections saddened my 
ßpirit at the time, they yet generated amotive 
which gave new energy to my character, 
I was certain, by what I had obsenred, that 
I belonged to the upper ranks of society ; and 
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this notion, with the (lim reminiscence of my 
childhood, lent. a colouring of probability, 
to a suspicion which I began to entertain, that 
whatever of guilt or of grief was in the for- 
tunes of my fiuoiily had or^nated with my 
mother. 

. During the quiet of the remaining holy days 
I did nothing but ruminate on thb sui^cion» 
Had I beenasked, in the course of thattimef 
whether I had noticed the i^pearance of 
Windsor Castle^ I verily think I must bave 
answered in the n^gstiy^ so entirely wefe my 
thoughts engrossed with my imhappy egoism. 
But as the other boys came back to College, 
this dejection wore away, add I gradaally be* 
came a very different cteature to what I had 
ever before been. Withoutbeinglessreserved 
than I was at Dr. Bosyille's, I entered into 
more fellowship with my c<^npanions, and, 
without having any desire to be more playful 
than when I was the shy and bashful orphan 
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whom niy schoal-mates were wont to treat witk 
so much gentleness, I became a bold and ob« 
sireperous adyenturer. 

This was not altogether involuntary. I 
saw that I was now among youths by whom I 
might obtain some clue to lead me out öf the 
labyrinth in which I was so bewHdered; bui 
days, and weeks, and montfas, snd years, 
passed away^ and I remained still unsatisfied« 
As I grew older my allowance from Dr. — 
was gradually increased. I was always treated 
fts an heir to foitune, and, when the vegetable 
period of life was ov^, I was restrained bj 
no considerations of pecuniaryprudencefrom 
participating in the dissipation of my com- 
4panions. 

In this way time passed tili I was aboat 

seventeen, when Dr, informed me, that 

he was instructed to send me to Oxford« 
The intelligence was received as good news 
and glad tidings. I feit that but one step 
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morci and I should be in the world, free to 
act for myself^, and free.to embark in any 
enterprise by which I could hope to discover 
the secret so carefiilly and so intricately con- 
cealed. 

But my joy was somewhat chilled and 
shaded when the Doctor told me, that a gen- 
Üeman was appointed to call for me at Eton, 
in Order to carry me to Oxford. I recol- 
lected the Major; and the remembrance of 
his forbidding manners made me fear it might 
be bim. I was, however, agreeaUy disap«* 
pointed. 
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CHAP. IX. 

It was the Rev. Mr. Alsager who came for 
me; and I soon discovered that be knew 
nothing whatever either of my previous his- 
tory or of those occult circumstances in 
which I was so much interested. Through 
the medium of some friend he had been 
appointed to attend me, and, as his allow- 
ance was liberal, he treated me with indul- 
gent consideration. More of me than my 
name he knew not; but, nevertheless, his 
mild and agreeable deportment soon made 
me regard him as a firiend, and the wisdom 
of his gende admonition was a rein and 
curb upon the extravagance of the career I 
was beginning at Eton. 

To the worth and virtues of this excel- 
lent man I am indebted beyond all comput- 
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ation. Whatever of approbation or of favour 
I afterwards acquired in the world I owe 
to bis admirable discretion, and to tbe cabn 
and beautiful address witb wbich be won me 
from error, and taught me the way wbick 
leads to bappiness and bonor. — Alas ! I bad 
inberited an ancestral Gurse, and was not to 
be excepted from tbe avenging menaCe in tbe 
Decalogue. 

Soon afler our arrival at Oxford, I met 
Sydenbam in tbe street : be bad just arrived, 
and was also entered a gentleman-^commoner 
of tbe same College. We were botb greatly 
deligbted at seeing eacb otber again, and for 
some time we could not sufficiently congratu- 
late ourselves in being brougbt so bappily 
togetber. 

But wben I reminded bim of tbe circum- 
stances in wbicb we bad been separated, a 
cloud darkened bis countenance, and from that 
mom^nt I perceived that die effects of bis 
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faUier's undivulged communicaaon were still 
uneflSiced« 

Often bave I regarded it as not oae of 
the Ie«st remarkable things in tbe troubled 
current of my life, that I never, by any chance, 
for so long a period, was animated with reso- 
lution enough to ask Sydenham what he 
had heard to make bim regard me .with so 
much more of pity than belongs to friend- 
ship. 

It was, however, so ; and I am doomed to 
nie, for a few days more, the consequences of 
that Strange diffidence which tbe early im- 
pressions of crime and of sorrow, — the crime 
and the sorrow of others, — bad awakened 
or implanted in my bosom. 

But notwithstanding the unexplained re* 
serve of Sydenham we continued always 
friends ; it wwdd be more correct, bowever, 
to say companions ; for the withholding of 
that something by which I was to be so 

r S 
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mtich affected, deprived our intimacy of au 
the cordiality and confidence which belongs 
to friendship, and in which we were respec- 
tively fbrmed by nature tohave indulged. 

The allowanoe from his father was as un- 
bounded as the Duke's afiection ; but, unfor- 
tunately, His Grace . was irregulär in his 
remittances, and I was often obliged to be- 
come Sydenham's banker:^ this, too, bad 
its effect in weakening the tie between.us. 
He feit himself redaced below the level of a 
friend by accepting niy assistance. I will not 
wrong my own nature to say that the gi^ant* 
ing of it either diminished myregard for him, 
or impaired the equality, I might even say the 
admiration, with. which I never ceased to 
regard his many delightful and noble quali- 
lities. 

Bttt every thing around me, and with which 

. I became connected, was iated to partake of 

the disastrous taint of my inheritance. What 
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nature seemed to have made on purpose to 
contribute to my happiness, was, by the im- 
poisoned influence of parental sin, tumed 
into a source of anguish and of mortification. 
The buming marl was prepared. for the 
unblestfoot; and it has been mydoom to 
taste but of bittemess in that cup, wherein 
all which can gladden and embolden youth 
was mingled and administered by bealth and 
opulehce. 
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CHAP. X. 

In pne of mj oecasional excuTsions with. 
Sydenham to London^ we happened to go 
to Drury-Lane theatre when. Hamlet was 
performing. I had heard of Shakspeare, 
as most University-men commonly do« I was 
prepared to admire his genius, without having 
tbe most remote idea of his merits or of his 
power. I am not conscious of having read 
one line of his works, nor do I believe that 
I had either seen or desired to see before, any 
one of his plays in representation. 

But the opening of Hamlet is pitched to 
a key with whicb I was almost constantly in 
unison. Of the story I had never heard, 
though the name of the hero was as familiär 
to me aj5 to most unbooki3h studeots« 
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As the Performance proceeded, I soon feU 
that the tale it told was shadowed in the 
conception I had formed of the circumstance3 
of my own fbrtunes. 

The cunning of the scene at one time 
so overcame me, that I laid hold of Sy* 
denham by the arm, and breathed with 
stush trepidation, that he enquired in alarm 
if I was unwell. This was wfaen the ghost 
related in what manner he had been mur- 
dered. From that moment I looked forward 
to see Hamlet In the character of an avenger, 
— terrific, magnificeiit, and resolved: bat when 
I saw him so soon after become a puling 
and purposeless misanthrope, I was, for a 
time, discontented with the whole piece. 
There was, howcver, so much of philosophi- 
cal ingenuity in thie plot and stratagem of the 
players' play, that my attention was again 
arrested, and I watcheid with an ardour and 
eamestness for the result, equal ahnost to 
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wbat the PrinceofDenmarkliimself might 
have feit At the mom^nt when Hamlet is 
satisfied of bis uncle's guilt, I started from 
my seat, and the first obgect that oaught my 
eye was Mr. Oakdale in the adjoiningbox, 
starded by my emotion. 

He looked at me for an instant with 
the unreoognising eye of a stranger ; he evi- 
dendy did not then recoUect me ; but when I 
faad resumed my seat, and he had looked 
again towards the stage for aboüt the space 
of a minute, he suddenly threw bis eyes 
towards me, as with apprehension and dread. 
My agitation at that moment was too great 
to give utterance to my feelings. ' I rose and 
hurried from the box, foUowed by Sydön- 
faam, who, alarmed at my extravagance, 
came with me out of the theatre. 

I Said nothing. As wemovedon, he often 
entreated me to teil bim wbat was the matter ; 
but tbere was a flashing of recollectbns and 
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imaginations overwhelniing my reason ; and 
it was not until we were by ourselves, in . a 
private parlour in one of the . neigh|K>uri|ig 
tavems, that I was in any condition to hear 
or to answer bis questions. 

I placed my elbows on the table, and dasped 
inj temples in my hands, remaining in that 
Position silent for some four or five minutes. 

" Now, Sydenham," said I at last, " I can 
believe what I have heard of the genius.of 
Shakspeare." 

'^ Is that all ?" said he with a smile, in- 
tended, doubtless, to allay the perturbation, 
which he ascribed to the poetry and the Per- 
formance ; and he added, '^ I never should 
have conceived, however, that any thing in 
so heavy a drama as Hamlet could have moved 
you to such a degree ;" and then he began 
to descant as a critic on the talents of the 
authon 
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What he said^ or what he meant to have 
unpreBsed me with, soimded in my ear un- 
heeded, and I cried abruptly ; ^< Cease, you 
know nothing of bis genius : he has told me 
to-night what I had before but, as it were, 
dreamt o£" 

« Well ! what has he told you ?*• 

^' That my father has been murdered." 

Sydenham grew pale, atfd lay back in his 
chair in astonishment. 

" Nay more," cried I ; "he has told me, 
that the crime was caused by my mother.^ 

Sydenham trembled and rose from his seat, 
excliuming, " Is this possible?' 

'< Yes, and you have known it for years ; 
and that Mr. Oakdale is the adulterous 
assassin !" 
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EPOCH IIL 



CHAP. I. 

When Sydenham came to me in the mom« 
ing, I was calm and collected. <* I am glad 
to see you in that State," said he ; <* and I 
hope, before you take any resolution, you 
will retum with me to Oxford. Many yaars 
have now elapsed since the event took place, 
and neither of us have any friend with whom 
we can consult on a subject of such delicacy." 
** Rely upon it," replied I, ** this incident 
has not come to pass as a chance» but ns a 
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cause, — something will foUow from it, or some 
other thing has happened with it that will 
speak as imperatively to me as the ghost did 
to Hamlet. These are the things which are 
not dreamt of in your philosophy; of such 
substance are the restless spirits that divulge 
guilt, and the unhoaselled spectres that avenge 
crime. But what you say is just and wise. 
— Let US retum to Oxford." 

Little more passed at that time : I was too 
much occupied with my own cogitations to 
notice or to think of any other topic than the 
frigfatfal and humiliating yision which, in a 
thousand shapes and horrors, filled the whole 
compass of my Imagination. 

We arrived at our coUege, almost, I may 
say, without having exchanged a word; 
but on entering my room, I was surprised 
to see upon my table a note, of which the 
superscriptioii was in an unknown hand. 
As'I lifted it, glancing at the seal, I said to 
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Sydenham, *^ Here is the principal to which 
tbeJncident of last night was but the herald." 

The note was . from General Oglethorpe : 
it was.briei^ merely stating, that he was un- 
known to me, but had business of such im- 
portance to communicate that he would wait 
in Oxford tili I retumed from London. 

At that juncture the General was an- 
nounced, and I immediately went forward to 
receive him. . 

His appearance was predse, erect, . and 
professional ; his complexion bore the impress 
of foreign dimates, and his thin hair, though 
covered with powder, was bleached by the 
influence of other changes than thoseof age. . 

Sydenham was about to retire, which the 
General observingt requested him to remain ; 
and tuming to me, said, ^^Is this the young 
gentleman of whom I have heard as your 
particular friend ?" 
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I wag strack with tbe espionage over me 
wbich thig inddental expression revealed, and 
Said coldly, «< It is Mr. Sydenham/' 

<« Then," replied the General, ^ I have 
nothing to say here^" laying a particular em- 
pkasison the last Word, ^* to wbich he may not 
be privy ;" and again tnming to me, he held 
out bis band, and with a sligbt accent of 
emotion, betraying the sensibäity he endea^- 
voured to restrain, he added, ** Nephew." 

In tbe surprise of tbe moment I retreated 
from bim, but instantly recovering my setf* 
possession, I bent forward and seixed bis pro- 
fered hand between both of mine with fieel-' 
ings of wbich it were in vain to attempt any 
description. 

<< Tbis," Said the General, <« is not a fit 
place to teil you my errand, or to ezplain tbe 
reasons wbich have occasioned me to make 
somewhat abruptly this sudden disdosure of 
our connexion ; but the time was &st Coming 
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when.it could no longer be delayed» I have 
therefoie come ;to take you with me for a 
few days, and I have made arrangements with 
the Master for your absence. To you the 
journey cannot be unpleasant, for it is to carry 
you to a princely inheritance that has long 
beep your own, and I expect you^ with the 
least possible delay, to accompany me to 
Beechendale Hall.'* 

I remembered the name; the place, and 
every object around it, had been engraved on 
my memory, and treasured in my breast, iGrom 
the time I had resided there with Mrs. Or- 
mond. Sydenham, too, was acquainted with 
the name, for I had often spoken of the place 
to him, and he was scarcely less surprised 
than I was myself. 

Nothing more particular then happened. 
The old General, who was exceedingly formal, 
bttt withal courteous, retired to the Star Inn, 
to give the necessary orders for our depar« 

a 
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ture, Tfrhilst Sydenham remained with me in 
a State of amazement scarcely less supersti* 
tiousy as it may be called, than my awn. -— He 
Said littie, but sometimes he lifted the letter 
and looked at it, and then walked across the 
room, and asked me, with a degree of earnest 
anxiety, how I feit. 
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CHAP. II. 

The old General told his tale in that State of 
commanded sensibility with wbich a geatle- 
man endeavoars to possess hiniself^ whea 
convinced he cannot but produce irreme- 
diable affliction. His communication was in- 
deed calculated to turn the May of hopeful 
feeling into the sere and yellow of wHhered 
disappointment. 

My mother's father was his brother, and 
she was the sole heiress of her maternal an* 
cestors; from whom she inherited the splendid 
domain of Beechendale, and whose sumame 
I bore — my father was a young gentleman« 
richer in heraldry than possessions» with wbom 
she accidentally had become acquainted. Her 
passion for him was rash and prodigal ; evea 
before she presented him with her band, she 

a 2 
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made him master of all her inheritance, re- 
serving for herseif only a settlement com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

I was the sole offspring of their sudden 
fondness; but scarcely had I been brought into 
the World, when her fickle afFections withdrew 
from the husband of her youthful devotion, 
and cliing with the same warmth and reck- 
lessness to another object. I do not recoUect 
whether General Oglethorpe said that Mr. 
Oakdale was thefirst minionof herinjfidelity; 
but from this topic I may retire: over the 
shame of a parent, filial reverence has ever 
been permitted to draw a veil. 

When my father discovered her intimacy 
with Mr. Oakdale, that hideous scene en- 
sued, the remembrance of which still hovers 
in the dreamy reminiscences of my earliest 
childhood ; but he was not killed, only wound- 
ed in the scujfie« 
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Mr. Oakdale fled, and was not for years 
heard of— -it was during that time he in- 
habited the widow*s cottage — my mother 
also made her escape to the continent. 

My father, under the influence of some rellc 
of tenderness for the fond extravasfance with 
which she had lavished her vast fortune upon 
himself, abstained firom instituting any legal 
proceedings against her. ^^ He was, indeed," 
Said the General, ^^ a gentleman of singular 
delicacy ; and though he recovered from his 
wound, he yet did not long survive the hu- 
miliation of dishonoured a£Pection." 

Immediately after the discovery, I was seot 
to my grandmother; but the event had broken 
her heart, for it was supposed that my father'js 
wounds were mortal, and he was her only 
child. 

On the death of that venerable lady, I was 
consisfned to the care of Mrs. Ormond, who 
had been govemess to my mother, and who 

G S 
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had never ceased to deplore the errors of her 
beautiful snd favourite pupil ; and GenersA 
Oglethorpe was appointed by my father the 
special guardian of my educationr 

" I had thought," said the General, that 
my niece would not interfere with an arrange^ 
ment framed with so much kindness towards 
herseif, nor, indeed, tili long after ycHir fatherls 
death, did sbe make any attempt even to see 
yoü. It happened^ however, that one day 
observing in the newspapers some account 
of the Christmas festivities at B***** Castle, 
when Mr. Oakdale was there; and knowing, 
I do not well recollect how, that you were 
then also at the Castle, a suddeh instigation 
of shame and contrition made her, on the in- 
stant, Order yourremoval to Eton. Except 
in that instance, I have never been obliged 
to exercise the authority \vith which I was in- 
vested ; but a proceeding so peremptory on 
her part called for equal sternness on mine. 
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and you haye ever since been entirely under 
my controul," 

From the manner In which my guardian 
thus expressed himself, I was led to imagine 
that it was he who had sent the coarse and 
unmannerly major to place me at Eton, — 
On such siender pivots as such imaginings 
do the influences of fortune often turn. 

The secret I had so long thirsted to know 
being at last disclosed, I -enquired eagerly 
what had become of my mother; but the 
punctilious veteran refused to teil — he even 
exacted a promise that I should never seek to 
discoverher. 

" She has dlshonoured herseif and us all,'' 
Said he proudly ; " and it is charity, yea, 
affection, to regard her as dead/' 

A reason so imperative who could with- 
stand ? Yes ; I was doomed to give the pro-^ 
mise, — Oh, fatal, fatal pledge ! But let my 
pen here pause, — let this trembling hand 
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rest fbr a little vhile, — let me suspend the re» 
cord of those things which have filled the un- 
timely twilight of my brief, dull day, more 
füll of terrors than all I dread to meet in the 
starless night which will so soon close around 
xne^ in the silent yallqrand shadow of deatlu 
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CHAP. III. 

Sbeghendale-hall and park were amang 
the fifiest in England» bat the blood of my 
father was there in visible stains» and the 
effects of my mother's guilt no less indelible,^ 
had touched every object wlth the corrosion 
of desertion and decay. 

When General Oglethorpe finished his 
Story, and I had wiped away the tears, 
which would not be repressed, I rose and 
walked towards the door of the library in 
which we had been sitting. He followed me^ 
holding his hat in his hand. We passed into 
the saloon in silence. I looked around for a 
moment on the gorgeous fumiture, and my 
eye falling on the rieh and curious table with 
the French clock, I became so agitated by 
the wild and hurried recoUections which the 
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sight recalled, that I vovld no longer master 
myself, but bursting into a paroxysm of inex- 
pressible grief, exclaimed, <^ General, let tliLs 
house be demollshed ; see the work properly 
done. It is but a monument of guilt, foul 
with my father's blood ! and fouler with my 
mother's shame !'' 

The tear stood upon the cheek of the hon- 
ourable veteran, and without speaking he 
shook me cordially by the hand, as he cover- 
ed his face with his hat The conflict, 
however, was but for a moment ; almost in 
the same instant he regained his self-posses- 
sion, and returning back into the saloon, 
■summoned a servant and ordered his carriage 
to be got immediately ready for our de« 
parture;] . 

*^ We shall go,*' said he, " to your patemal 
inheritance. There you will be reminded of 
no such scenes of dishonour as have hap- 
pened beneath these gaudy ceilings, and have 
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suUied this splendour with the tarnlsh of 

I followed him to the carriage without 
speaking, and the same evening we reached 
Throstle-grove, the antique gothicj portal of 
which) the wide low hall, the beetling lintel of 
the huge chimney, adorned with the family 
escutcheon, and the parlour beyond with the 
portraits of knights and warriors in armour, 
revived all the slumbering recollections of the 
first adventures of my ill-starred mirthless 
childhood. 

It was a homely but ancestral mansion, füll 
of a sober household dignity, — something of 
the good olden time every where bore t6sti- 
mony to the heartiness and good cheer of 
manorial hospitality, and agrave and motherly 
comfortableness reigned throughout: the old 
domestics, both in appearance and manners, 
were becoming to the dwelling. 
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" This," Said I, as we entered the parlour, 
" this, General, shall be my home — the 
very air here is sweetened with the remera- 
brance of indescribable kindness. — I feel, as 
it were, again on the soft lap of afFection, and 
the fingers of venerable love wandermg 
amidst the tangled curls of my infantine 
hair." 

The excellent old man remained with me 
about a week» during which it was detennined 
I should not return to Oxford, but, as soon 
as the requisite arrangements could be made, 
proceed to the continent for a year or two. 
These occupied several months. 

The chain and the- fetter were, however, 
upon me, and despite of resolution and intent, 
I was dragged to my appointed doom. The 
Coming shadows of inevitable misfortune 
had always indeed darkened and chilled 
my spirit, but it was not until left to de- 
cide for myself, that I feit how much I was 
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entangled within the irresistible eddies of the 
stream of destiny, which, like the wide and 
shoreless Hellespont of the Atlantic, never 
knows a returning tide. 
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CHAP. IV. 

On the evening preceding my departure for 
Harwichy I ordered my groom tö have the 
horses at the door by break of day; but when 
I rose in the morning, an unwonted depres- 
sion^ beyond the habitual heaviness which 
ever weighed upon my heart, made me linger 
and reluctant to depart, and yet the universal 
aspect of the heavens and the earth was bland 
and gracious, and the glorious harmonies of 
the morning and the spring, were eloquent 
ivith invocations to happiness and tranquil- 
lity. 

As the horses were brought to the door, 
the sun rose over the woods and uplands — 
a few thin streaks of vapour floating high and 
beautiful in the great cupola of the world, 
seemed like praise embodied in incense as- 
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cending from the altars of early devotion — 
and the sadness of my spirit began to yield 
to the dellcious infiuences of a scene so holy 
and so calm. 

Before mounting, I happened to look to- 
wards the wall which separated the lawn 
from the highway — a row of trees and shrubs 
screened its unsightly appearance, but here 
and there an opening disclosed a vista of the 
distant country, and in one of those open- 
ings, I observed something seemingly carried 
on the Shoulders of four persons, whose heads 
only were visible. — It passed and was con- 
cealed by the trees, but it had seized my 
attention, and I followed it with my eye. 
When it came to the next opening I saw 
it plainer, and could trace the outlines of a 
human form covered with a sheet, which, 
in several places, was stained with blood. 

1^ sight darkened the splendour of the 
moming, and withered the beauty of the 
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spring. I instantly lept into my saddle, and 
clapping spurs to my Jiorse, was soon at a 
dlstance from the inauspicious omen. 

When I reached the first stage, where I in- 
tended to breakfest, I sent my servant forward 
to die viilage, but^ on alighting, I fbund the 
house almost deserted; a litde girl and the 
hosder, an old grey-headed man, vfere the 
only persons who made their appearance. 
Having given my horse to the latter, I de- 
sired the girl to get breakfast ready, but she 
replied it would be necessary to wait tili her 
mistress or some of the other servants came 
back. 

*« Where are they," said I, " and when do 
you expect them ?" 

** They are all gone to the village — every 
body is gone to the village. Are not you, 
too, Sir, going to the village ?'* 

" Yes, I am on my way, but I am going 
to a &r distant country/' 
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I kncrw not how it was tbat I shouid bave 
so expressed tnyself to one so young and 
simple, but my tfaoiights were adrift : I was 
scarcely äwareof what I said. 

The child löoked at me curiously, and I 
was Struck with a remarkable momentary 
cast in her eyes wben she replied as I 
paused : 

^* You may go to the village, bat you will 
find no one there who will help you ibrward 
to-day.** 

" Why, — what has happened in the vil- 
lage — why are all the people gone thither 
this moming ?" 

*^ Have you not heard ?" said she, in a low 
apprehensive whisper, looking timidly arqund, 
and dirawing closer towards me. 

I yielded to the sympathy which her mani- 
fest dread and awe awakened — as she added, 
Coming nearer and nearer — ** Tbey carried 
it past in the grey of the morning — we 

H 
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heärd a noise^ and looked out at the Win- 
dows. The daylight had not begun to show 
Itsel^ but it is the last quarter of the moon^ 
— they say it betokens no good when such 
things Chance in the wane of the moön, — 
and we saw it by her waning light" 

** What did you see ?'* 

" There were foar," replied the little 
maid^n, with the same emphatic and mystical 
look which had so particularly attracted my 
attention — "I saw them black in the moon- 
shine. They were speaking, but I could not 
discern their voices — I heard only the mur- 
muring of their tongues. As we were looking 
and listening, the wind came rustling from 
the trees and lifted aside the shroud." 

She shuddered, and graspingly took me 
by the hand for a moment, unable to describe 
what the wind had revealed — and then she 
flew into the house, and bolting the door^ 
would not be entreated to open iU 
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I immediately called to tbe faostlerto bring 
back my horse — and I resolved to ride at 
once to dieviUage. It is slngular I should 
never have thougbt of questioning the host- 
ler; but the sight I had seen, the appa- 
riticmal spectacle which die girl described In 
those few and featareJlke toaches, and above 
all, her own spiritual look, absorbed every 
other idea. It was not until I left the house 
more than a mile behind, that I began to 
marvel ab my absence in not asking the host« 
ler what had happenedL 
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CHAP. V. 

As I approached- the village, I met several 
persons Coming from it together, in very 
earnest and serious conversation. Tbey all 
tumed aside as I rode towards them, evidently 
shunning me, that they might not be dis- 
turbed — and their shyness made me pass 
them without speaking. 

About a furlong, perhaps less, from the 
entrance to the village, Stands a single cot- 
tage of an antique and picturesque appear- 
ance« The chimnies are cufiously ibrmed, 
and seem as if they had once belonged to 
some great mansion, but the Windows, are 
small and grotesquely omamented. It is 
placed within a little garden enclosed on three 
sides by an ancient wall, covered with fruit- 
trees and vines ; in front of the house the 
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wall, however, is less than half the height of 
the otber thr^e sides and the space between 
it and the house is planted with flowers, 
pansies, and hollyhocks of rank and luxurious 
Vegetation. 

As I drew near towards it, a number of 
children and old women were Standing along 
the outside of the dwarf wall, all looking 
anxiously and in silence at an aged crone 
who was busy washing several articles of 
apparel. An employment so ordinary, to 
occasion so much wonder and solemnity, 
made me hnit and join them, and a stränge 
phantasy took possession of my Imagination ; 
nor was it without reasonabb cause, fbr as 
the old woman tumed over the clothes, broad 
and gory stains were exposed to view^ at the 
sight of which the spectators uttered a low 
involuntary niurmur of horror. 

At that moment two men, carpenters by 
their appearance and the tools in their hands^ 
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came out cf the house bringmg with t^em 
one of those boards on whicb country people 
)ay out tbeir dead. As thej tunied aside to 
place tbe board against the wall^ I saw xt 
had been recently besmeared with blood, and 
wiped in so careless a manner, that the marks 
were still firesh and wet« 

I calied to one of them and enquired v/hat 
had happened, but he answered me with 
coarse and audaeious ribaldry f a few words^ 
however, satisfied, or rather ^ppalled, my 
curiosity, for the story resembled the tragedy 
of my own kome, and I tumed from him 
with humiliation and disgust Birt my mind 
was then elevated and solemn, and the in» 
dignation which his licentiousness provoked^ 
fiUed me with the fanaticism of a sublime an- 
ticipation. — I feit, as it were, divine Im- 
pulses, prompting me to boly enterprises — a 
light, a halo seemed to be shbing around 
nie. I was no less to myself» in the mood 
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of that impassioned moment, than one chosen 
and fated to fulfU the part of an avenger. 
— Alas ! I have been but predesüned to 
nie and to endure the miseries of those 
crimes, which, in the holy enthusiasm of in- 
dignant resolution, I had fancied myself com- 
missioned to weed from the world. — 
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CHAP. VI, 

On reaching Harwich, I found the packet 
clear for sea, and my baggage, which bad 
been sent from Throstle-grove the evening 
before» was already on board. 

For a few minutes, after ascending on deck, 
the novelty of the scene, the bustle of the 
sailors, and the haste and hurry of departure, 
interested me ; but the remembrance of the 
moming^s incidents soon r^ained their influ- 
ence, and I retired to my cabln, abandoned 
to the bodements with which I had become 
infected. 

The Captam did not arrive on board tili 
the tide began to ebb. It was then dark; 
the skies were clouded and lowering, but 
there was scarcely any wind, and we drifted 



inore than a mile after weighing anchor, be- 
fore the breeze had strength enough to make 
the ship answer to her rudden 

During the din and activity of unmooring, 
I left my cabin, and, going upon the quarter- 
deck, leant against the railing, and allowed 
free scope to the melancboly humour which 
pervaded my comfortlesi^ reftections« 

As the yessel was kedged towards the har- 
bour's mouth, the suUen aspect of the heavens 
grew less menacing ; — here and there a star 
glimmered out between the clouds ; — the 
occasional breathings of the wind upon the 
sails, and the rippling of the sea against the 
side of the ship, took also something away 
from the monotony of night; but yet the 
change only served to awaken a more dismiil 
troin of associations. 

The slow funereal motion of the vessel feit 
as the sensible gliding away of time ; the 
glimmering stars, peeping dimly, and but {^t 
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intervals, from beyond the clouds, seemed 
iinperfect witnesses, bearing lestimony to the 
being of another world, and imagination, in 
the breathing airs and murmuring waters, 
found some remote accordance to the sighs 
and regrets heard around the bed o( death. 
This dark and sad enthusiasm was deepened 
in its feelings by the dawning light of the 
rising moon ; which gave to the obscure out- 
line of the receding land an appearanee as 
fearfiil and mysterious as if the pall of obli- 
vion had been raised from the corpse of sorae 
stupendous Being. 

By the time we had reached the open sea, 
which a breadth and freedom in the motion 
of the ship soon announced, the moon was 
several degrees above the horizon: the 
clouds were become fleecy, and their seams^ 
throügh which the stars glimmered, unfolded 
wide and beautiful vistas of the constellations, 
shining in the holiness of their sublime trän- 
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quillity. The ocean also was brightened; 
and the waves, as they moved gendy before 
the breeze, showed thelr white manes to the 
mooD. 

As the ship, with all her canvass spread, 
held her course before the wind, I retired 
from the railing against which I had been 
leaning, and stretched myself on the cpops, 
with my hands beneath my head, looking to 
the Star of the zenith, andgiving to the fleecy 
clouds, as they changed their forms, the linea- 
ments of shrouded spirits in solemn transit 
from the earth to another world. In this 
State of superstitious rumination, I beheld a 
small dense black cloud, on the verge of a 
hazy mass of vapour, which obscured, but did 
not entirely conceal the moon. I watched its 
progress, tili I &ncied I could discem the 
dim form of two vast hands bearing that 
sarcophagus-thing between them« 
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My blood grew cold, and my flesh began 
to crawl on my bones as I continued to trace 
the development of that phenomenon ; for at 
last I distinctly discovered the whole figure 
to which those inighty hands belonged, and 
beheldy as it were» the Ancient of days, 
garmented in shadows: his beard flowing 
över his breast, with the hoary affluence of 
priestly antiquity. 

Suddenly the casket he held appeared 
to open; in the same moment a deep, low 
whisper of dread and wonder rose from all 
on board the ship. 

I Started up, shuddering with horror at the 
hideous portent ; and the ship-dog, a black 
and sullen cur, came running coweringly 
and terrified towards me. — His eye glanced 
at the Omen, as if he said to me, ^' Look !" 
and, gazing in my face, he began to howl, 
with fearful pauses between, in which the 
seamen thought they heard voices afar off, 
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answering irom the clouds and tbe waves; 
and they boded no less than of shipwreck 
to themselves, and a wateiy winding-sheet 
to me« 
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CHAP. VIL 

As the breeze freshened, the motioo of tbe 
vessel increased, tili it made the all-absorbing 
anguish of physical suffering overpower 
every faculty of my mind— but our passage 
to Hamburgh was speedy, and to the sailors 
pleasanU The passengers were landed in the 
afternoon of the foUowing day. 

While I was standing on the wharf 
after having been put ashore, an English 
gentleman, with a young lady leaning on hb 
arm, came towards me« Their appearancef 
and the ßumliarity between them, showed they 
were father and daughter. 

He possessed a noble military presence ; 
and though somewhat faded from the grace 
of youth, was still in the lustre of manhood. 
But why speak of one so well known, and so 
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universally admired for his personal elegance ? 
It was General Purcel, — need I add, and 
poor Maria, who, as she hung upon his arm, 
smiled in his face with those eyes of loveli- 
ness that the epicure worm was so soon to 
make his prey, and those lips, more beautifal 
and richer with delight than the rosy morn« 
ing. — Ha ! to what am I betrayed ? 

Bat unless I describe the feelings, unfelt 
before, with which I first beheld that exqui- 
site creature — how shall the dreadful issues 
of our terriiSc tale be ever rightly under- 
stood ! Yet, I will restrain my impassioned 
pen, for it were guilt now to speak of her a& 
my heart prompts. 

The Greneral, on approaching, addressed 
me with an agreeable urbanity. He was 
waiting with his iamily for a fair wind to 
pass over *to England. ^' We have been 
several years/' said he, ^^ on the continent ; 
but my wife has at last become alarmed at 
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the {NTogirete of the French, aild the disor- 
ganizatioa pf society which ensues wher ever 
they come." 

^ He then enquired the latest news. Ihad 
nothing, however, particular to report ; and^ 
finally, while my servant was getting the 
baggage ashore, we walked saiinteringly to- 
wards a carriage, in which Mrs. Purcel was 
sitting. 

I caimot describe the singular and de- 
}ightfiil flutter into which I was thrown by 
the Yoice and smile of that lady. I feit as if 
I could have leaped into her arms, and 
fondled in her bosom. This ecstasy was» 
however, but for a.momenl^ for Maria was at 
my elbow, and the matronly graces of her 
mother awakened but a momentary feeling of 
cbildish joy compared with tlie glowing 
(lentiment which her smile and beanty -had 
kindled in my boi$om« Yes; the emblem 
of love is fire^ and like the element it le* 
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sembles, wfaen once lighted in twp pure aad 
faithful hearts, the minglmg fiame) increasing 
as it bums, points to the divine source whenoe 
its bright and beauteous dement first ema« 
nated« 

In the mean time, the wind, which had 
been fbr some time constantly increasing, 
began to blow with violence; the douds 
thickened, and the squally showers came 
nearer and nearer. 

Mrs. Purcel, while alone in the carriage, 
had remarked the augmenting Symptoms of 
a storm more than any of the party ; and de« 
clared she would not embark until the 
weather assumed a more &yourabIe aspect* 
After some litüe domestic altercation, the 
General consented to retum widi her to 
their hotel, which he recommended to me as 
the best in the city. I required, however, 
no recommendation to prefer it It was the 
residence of Maria, and I was fescinated« 
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General Purcel having placed his daughter 
in the carriage beside her mother, politely 
oflfered to walk with me, and we proceeded 
together by its side. 

During the course of our walk, and par- 
ticularly after I had entered their apartment 
kl the botel, I was several times put out of 
countenance by the intense earnestness wkh 
which Mrs. Purcel occasionally looked at me. 
She was evidently of a gay disposition, and 
her manners were singularly elegant and 
playful ; but now and then ä shade overcast 
the brightness of her countenance, and she 
appeared at times uneasy, impatient, and 
altoge&er strangely afiTected towards me. — I 
did not, however, much remark this at the 
time, for Maria was present, and my whole 
soul was occupied with her. 

Having continued with them longer than 
good manners would have allowed, I thank- 
ed the General for his attention and retired. 
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Scarcely, however, had I quitted their apart- 
ment, when I feit myself embarrassed by 
having neglected to inform them of my name» 
— if neglect it can be called, — which was th6 
effect of the insurmountable backwardness I 
ever feit in announcing myself to strangers, 
lest the history of my mother's errors should 
be known to them, and thereby recalled to 
mind. — Still, in the midst of the irksome 
reflections with which I was afiected, I en- 
joyed moments of a fluttering and unspeak- 
able pleasure. The image of Maria was 
radiant in my thoughts and wishes, and 
hopes and anticipations were mingled with 
the fond contemplation ,of so delightful a 
vision. — - There was also a charm in the im- 
pression I had received of her mother, that 
saddened while it soothed me, as the 
moonlight sheds melancholy in the calm of 
the summer night, when it lightens the silent 

I 2 
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sI\ore3i and silvers the expanse of the wave- 
less sea. — But the spell of her mother's in- 
fluence sooa passed, and Maria aloiie dazzled 
my imagination. 
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CHAP. Vlil- 

Surelt it is the very error of our nature, ä 
fiintasy of human pride, to suppose that man 
can be wisely ruled by his reason. Are not aJl 
our sympathies and antipathies but the In- 
structions of uistinct — the guide which we 
receive direct, original, and uncorrupted from 
Heaven ? 

It may be, that we cannot, like choughs and 
ravens, and the other irrational and babbling 
Oracles of change — - being so removed by 
habit from the pristine condition of natural 
feeling — predict from our own immediate sen- 
sations, the Coming of floods and of thunder- 
storms, nor scent, like the watch-dog, the smell 
of death, before the purple spot or the glitter- 
ing eye have given sign of the fittal infection ; 
but have we not an inward sense that is often 

j S 
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gladd^ied and saddened by influences from 
fhtiirit^, BS the strings of the harp are pro- 

phetical of the mood and aspect of to-morrow ? 
Shakspeare has exquisitely described bis be- 
lief in this philosophy : 

" The southem wind 
0otfa play die trampet to his purposes. 
And by hls hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foreteüs a tempest and a blust'ring day." 

And I believe myself to be possessed of the 
faculty whose power consists of this hereafter 
sort of discernxnent ; — Sydenham used to call 
it my genius. 

And what is genius, but a sort of something 
which distuiguishes one mind from another, 
as the differences of figure and feature, mien 
and complexion, individualise the persons of 
di£Perent men ? — We all hear, and see, and 
taste, and feel, and smell alike, though some 
have a keener relish of the enjoyments of one 
sense than those of another« 
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' * * 

Some are delighted by the ear with melo- 
dious sounds — others by the eye with well 
ordered forms, and the musical distribution 
of colours : of such are those artists who 
address themselves to the Imagination. The 
epicure has his paradbe in the palate ; the v(>- 
luptuary in his exquisite touch ; and I have 
sometimes thought that the faculty of the poet 
was liveliest in his smell ; for no other revek 
so luxuriously in the reveries and ruminations 
of the aromatic summer, nor finds in the per- 
fume of leaves and fiowers such delicious 
reminiscences of wisdom and beauty. Despite, 
then, of all controversy and metaphysics, it 
may be said, as the.senses are the gates of the 
mind, that genius sits as warder at that which 
is best constructed to give entrance, or, per- 
haps, that which the circumstances of fortune 
have made the most frequented — quickness of 
sense, or a habit of Observation. 

I 4 
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Bat whedier that mdancholy foreknow- 
ledge, with which I was so often depressed^ 
came of endowment or of ctistom, itwould be 
thriftless to investlgate: fbr, as an cid musician 
once told me, such tbings are too shrewd 
and subde ever to be tested by philosophy. 

He was a German by birtb, and came to 
Oxford to teach tbe flutä. I was one of bis 
pupils; but soon discovering that he was 
cnriously yersed in a peculiar experience, t 
took lessons irom him in a study more congie^ 
nial to mydisposition than evenmusic. He had 
been bred up from bis childhood in the band 
of a regimen^ and yel^ such was the dominion 
which his genius had over him, such his &scb- 
nation to harmonious sounds, that he re* 
mained as simple in his morals and imagina* 
tions as the shepherd-boy when he Uies h\ä 
first oaten-^pipe, alone on the hills, in the calm 
of a sunny May morning. 
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<^ Is not the sense I have of the speech 
which is in melody/' I have often heard htm 
say, ** a gift from Heaven ? Think you it was 
given to delight but idie ears ? — Tliat would 
t>e^to say Providence tnakes fiddle-strings, 
— No : there is much prophecy^ in all the 
'Sounds of nature, speaking to our instinct; but 
the use of instinct we have löst, and therefore 
do not understand them. Yes : by the virtue of 
the oracIe in mine ear I have discovered many 
things that are among the laws and regulari- 
ties of nature. Those persons, for e^am« 
ple, who particularly delight in the delicacies 
of chromatic melodies, modulated on a flat 
key, whether they be composers, performerS, 
or listeners, are seldom long-lived. For the 
most part they die before their forty-secönd 
year,though a few, byreason of more strength» 
do sometimes reach to forty-nine. Siich truth^ 
cannot be put into the crucibles of philoso- 
phy.*' — And then he would reckon on his 
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fingers innumerable instances of musicians of 
tbat delicate order who died in their youth ; 
adding, ^^ And have I not the witness I most 
bölieve in mine own seif? I can teil by tbe 
key to which the rising corn rustles in the 
winds of spring, whether the harvest will be 
plenteous or niggardly; for the world is but 
,a band of instruments that were all once 
•tuned to the same pitch, the celestial key to 
.which the innocent angels tune their harps. — 
Whenever, therefore, there is any lack of con- 
cord with that which was the universal key, 
expectation will be disappointed, and the har- 
mony of nature vext with some deficiency. 
In this lieth the mystery of fortune. Those 
,who, by their vigour and intelligence, should 
be prosperous in health and in worldly circum- 
stances, and yet are always otherwise, are 
ever sensible of some discord in the diapason 
of themselves, which mars the effect of their 
best endeavours in performance,** 
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One night as I was returning home I met 
this curious hypotheüst in the Street, and 
bantered him on his being abroad at so late 
an hour. 

** Speak not so,** said he, very seriously, 
•* for I am going to die ; I have had my 
waming. As I stood on the bridge, listening 
to the tongues which the winds give to the 
leaves of the trees in the neighbouring gar- 
dens, making them all to sing like the little 
Cherubim, I heard a requiem for one that is 
doomed on the morrow to die." 

I attempted to speak lightly of his super- 
stitipn, though his accent cardied my veins ; 
but he added : 

** And when their hjrmn was sung, I heard 
the soft low voice of a willow tree, singing an 
old ditty, — one with which my mother long, 
long ago, often lutled me to sleep. By the 
music of the requiem, and the pity which was ' 
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• 

in that melody, I know when I next shall 
&1I asleep, I am never to awaken again/' 

With these words he left me, and in the 
moming he was found dead of apopleay. 
Who, therefore, shall venture to say, that 
what the German enthnsiast calied his gift, 
his instinct, or hts genius, was not some in- 
communicable iaculty which made his spirit 
as diffisrent from that of any otfaer man's, 
as he was in his person distinguishable from 
fevery individual of the universal race ? — He 
had &ith, however, in the waming of his fate. 
I have had but a feeling of the Import that 
-was ever in the bodements of niine; and by 
working against it with the traditionary fcdla* 
ties of reason, I have become — let my siory 
teil what. 
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CHAP. IX. 

In the course of the evening, aAer leaving 

the Purcels, I walked at random through 
the citjr* I had no object in view; curio- 
sity was adleep : the sense of Maria's beauty 
alone was glowing on my heart, but with 
something more of sadness than of dehght« 

She seemed to me a bemg of too fine an 
element to be able to withstand the coarse 
elbowing and pressure of the rüde and 
jostling World ; and love was ahnost refined 
into compassion, as I. thought of that ex« 
quisite delicacy, so like the vestment in 
which the poet sees the benign cherub In- 
nocence looking at helpless Infancy^ as he 
lies smiling in his sleep, with the remem- 
brance of some joy which the newly embo- 
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died spirit still retains of its primitive purity 
— - a remembrance so soon to be lost amidst 
the ails and cares of its incorporation with 
tbe dross of mortality. 

In that tremulous condition of admiration 
and tenderness, I contihued my aimless 
sauntering, I know not how long. The 
sound of an organ, as I happened to pass 
the open door of a chnrch^ first dissolved 
my reverie« I listened for a moment, and 
then went in. 

It was an old edlfice of spacious dimen- 
sions, a creation of the gorgeous pageantries 
of Popery; but the apostolical agency of 
the Reformation had ravished the shrines. 
The austei'e reason of Martin Luther had 
substituted the homely benches of pole* 
mical attention for the thrones and stalls of 
sacerdotal pomp, and the altars and imiä* 
geries of sensual contemplation. The aspect 
was ancient^ not ruinous ; a faded magni« 
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ficence, still venerable, reminded me of 
the splendour which had been extinguisb- 
ed; and a sober twilight bespoke the mus« 
iiigs of a more sublime philosophy ' than 
those of the faith which is cheered by the 
flickering of tapers and nourished by the 
odour of iucense. 

*I sat down on a rush-bottomed chair under 
the örgan-loft. I heard the sound of several 
voices speaking softly and in whispers around 
the Instrument. The Organist, who had been 
rehearsing the symphony to an anthem, sooii 
after paused. There was nothiiig in his 
execution, nor in the subject, to arrest at^ 
tention; but still the genius of the place 
rendered the Performance profoundly solemn, 
and I feit tbat he would have deepened my 
enjoyment had he continüed to play. A 
considerable interval of silence and of whis*- 
pering however ensued, and I rose ; when, 
suddenly, as I was on the point of quitting 
the church, the organ was awakened with a 
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touchof such enchanting power, that it made 
me thrill in every fibre, and after a light, 
but fanciful» prelude, the new performer 
b^^ an air which came upon me with a 
delicious and ma^cal influence«^ — A thousand 
beautiful phantx>ms of smiles beamed upon 
me, the pressure of delightful caresses fondly 
embraced me, and my heart was, as it were, 
filled with the indescribable laughter of 
titulation and ecstasy« 

Surely, said I to myself^ I have heard 
that air before; and while I tried to re- 
coUect when and where, the musician 
changed the tune, and played another, 
which brought the saloon of Beechendale- 
Hall, with all its crimson grandeur, the 
talismanic table, and the mystical French 
dock, as plainly around me as if I had 
been seated on the carpet, playing with an 
orange, in the wonderment of childhood. 

I continued musing and marvelling at so 
Singular a power, in melodies which were 
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really deserving of no particular attention, 
tili I was roused by the hand of a stranger 
on my Shoulder. It was General Purcel, 
who, in consequence of bis lady complaining 
of a slight Indisposition, had strolled out 
with Maria, and had, like myself, acci- 
dentally entered the church. Yes; it was 
her gentle fingers, by which those old and 
simple airs were summoned from the organ, 
endowed with such metaphysical power as to 
charm back the forgotten feelings and emo- 
tions of my fondled and happy infancy. — 
Alas, alas, I ascribed to the particular inter* 
est with which she had inspired me an 
influence that belonged only to the notes she 
had so exquisitely played ; — a rüder touch 
and a meaner hand would, perhaps, havä 
made the same stops discourse altogether as 
persuasively. 

ENP OF EPOCH III« 

K 
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EPOCH IV. 



CHAP. I. 

It was a beautiful idea of the little boy» and 
füll ofpoetrytoo,wbo, when asked ¥;hat the 
mind was, replied, that it must be like a blind 
cbild, for its eyes look inwardly, 

" We take no note of time/' says one of the 
poetSy and it is true ; for days, and weeks, and 
monthS) and years, pass away, and if they press 
not the memory with events, have they not, in- 
deed, been as nothing? Verily, doth not all the 
remembrance we retain of what has chanced. 
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depend on sometbing in the accident». rather 
dum in aught connected with th^ shadow9 of 
the dial-piate? So has U been withi— -— I 
have not been in fault, and will not say the 
wretch, but oniy the wretched victim of an 
inherited penalty. 

On the sec<Hid day after I landed at Harn, 
burghy the Purcels embarked for home. Ao- 
cording to an inspection of my rent-roU» made 
on my retum to England» when I met them 
again, I mustharebeen at least four years se- 
parated from Maria, and yet so constantly, and 
so lovely was her image all the while, beam- 
ing, smiling^ and blushing, and such a claim- 
ant on affection, tendemess, and admiration 
before me, that when I saw her again, I 
might have declared with unimpeachable sin- 
cerity, we had never from the moment of our 
first meeting been for a moment apart Some- 
times, indeed, the treasuries of Switzerland 
and Italy might almost be said to have bribed 
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me to forget her ; but it was to such forget« 
fiihiess as one has of the glorious sun, when 
looking at a painted window, enriched with 
stories, and portraits of kings and famous men, 
the magnificence of great edifices, and scenes 
of mountain-landscapes, mitigating, but deriv- 
ing all the charm of its interest from bis t)eams. 
I fbund some grace and brightness oTher every 
where. 

But, do I still dream ? Have I not been 
awakened ? Is all this desolated world, this 
Uasted heath, on vhich I am doomed to 
perish» and all the alarm of fire and of blood 
by which I was so roused, but things of the 
reasonless nightmare ? Oh my heart ! my 
hearti 
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^ CHAP. IL 

In the midst of that trance of enchantment 
when all was Maria, and whatever was either 
good, or fair, or beautifui, reminded me of 
some quality that in her was mor^ excellent, 
a momentary dread oflen overcame me, and J 
wished that I could love her less or be sure 
that she might be mine. 

Still these causeless cares were soon mas- 
tered, for as such they seemed at the time. 
I regarded them as the ehvious suggestion& 
of some evil genius: alas ! were they not the 
dismal intimations of my own guardian angel^ 
in his endeavours to quench that forbidden 
and unholy fire which I thought so. pure — 
" as genial as the light of heaven ?' 

From the first time on which Mrs, Purcel 
observed my attentions to Maria, her beha^ 
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viour towards me underwent an embarrassing 
change. Naturally gay, and for her years füll 
of grace and playfulness^ she became thought- 
ful^ and her eyes were often fixed upon me 
with a pathetic eamestness, and somethin^ 
like solicitation, as if she beseeched my com- 
passion« 

I remarked this unaccountable mystery in 
her manner, and always particularly when I 
happened in a moming visit to find her alone ; 
oflen then in conversation her voice would 
falter while she was addressing me, and she 
once remarked with a sigh, that surely I had 
few friends, and wondered at the circum- 
stahce, considering my fortune, — all indicating 
desire to obtain my confidence. Many such 
similar things often escaped from hen Bitt 
when the General or Maria were present she 
put on a resolution of gaiety, and I could not 
, dissuise from myself that she was a woman 
öf consummate art and address. 
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On one occasion, as we were standing 
tc^ether at a window in the drawing-room, 
she laid her band fondly and familiarly on 
my Shoulder. I started at the touch, and 
she instantly rushed from the room in tears. 
Could I doubt she regarded me is^ith no 
common a£Fection ? 

But even this impassioned extravagance 
was lost in the all-absorbing influence of 
Maria, who happened immediately after to^ 
come from an adjoining apartment. ' 

In the evening, when I was reading in iny 
lodgings, for this.took place in London, the 
recollection of it suddenly recurred npaa mey 
and I began to ponder on the inconvenience, 
as I then but thought it, of having interested 
the mother so much in my fitvour. I laughed 
at what I was disposed to regard as an awk« 
ward dilemma. — In that moment a knocklng 
at the door roused me from my reverie, and 
Mrs. Purcel was herseif announced* 

K 4 
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CHAP. m. 

Hsm ejes irere sparkling witb a wild and 
insane brilliancy, and the moment the door 
was shut she cried, — 

** If Geneial Parcel wUl not forbid your 
TisitSi I will* I faaye come to do so : I can 
endure them no longer — wretches — '* 

In saying these words, her articulation 
became choked with passion, aud she sunk 
upon a so&, overwhelmed with agitation. 

I was myself for the space of several mi- 
nutes unable to speak : I stood beside her : 
when I recovered sufficient composure, I 
entreated her to moderate her displeasure« 

" Displeasure !" said she, widi an accent 
of Siddonian pathos, and looked at me with 
an expression which could never be forgot- 
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ten, wliile she snatched iny band, andbathed 
it with tears. 

<< Merciful heaven, Madam !" I exclaimed^ 
. equivocating with myself ; ^* what does all 
this mean ? Am I not in birth and fortime the 
equal of your daughter ?" 

*^ O yes, O yes/' was her wild reply ; and 
she added '^ too much her equal. Oh, miser- 
able me 1 and you love her too well." 

" Why do you say so ?" cried I, alarmed 
and amazed ; <^ such a declaration becomes 
not a mother and a wife." 

" A mother ! a wife ! — if you could imagine 
the scorpions which these words exasperate 
here ;" and she smote her heart as she rose 
from the sofa, and walked hurriedly across 
the room, tossing her arms aloft, an appalling 
spectacleoffrenzyanddespair. 

In this terrific State of perturbation she 
continued for some time. * I was overwhelmed 
with amazement, and stood like a statue« 
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Suddenly she appeared to subdaeher emotion, 
and came towards me with an air of resolute 
calmness, kitendingto address me ; but in the 
same moment she burst into such a frantic 
fit of hysterical laughter, that I became 
alarmed, and rushed towards the door to call 
fbr assistance, believing she was indeed mad. 
She observed my Intention, an^ with a grasp 
as dreadful and e£Pective as a fiat, she seized 
me by the arm. 

•* Hear me/' she exclaimed ; " hear me, 
oh, Heiiry, Henry !" 

I shuddered at being so familiarly and so 
tenderly addressed ; but I replied somewhat 
more self-possessed than I had hitherto been, 
<* Madam, I can be at no loss to under- 
stand the cause of this vehemence." 

The flash of her eyes withered me fbr a 
moment : I paused while she replied : — ' 

** No, no ; you do not, you cannot under« 
stand it Sit down on the sofa, sit beside 
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me : I have worked myself to this> and it shall 
now be done/' 

In saying these words, she bent her 
head upon my Shoulder, and wept bitterly« 
At that moment the sound of a loud knock- 
ing reminded me that Sydenham was then to 
call. 

" Is it for you ?' said she in alarm ; and. 
scarcely had I answered in the affirmative, 
when she darted out of the room and ran up 
the second fiight of stairs. In the same 
moment the voice of her husband, at the hall- 
door, enquiring if I was at home, overwhelmed 
me, if possibIe,with still greater constemation, 
His accent was precise and emphatic; his 
tread on the stairs, as he ascended, sounded 
heavily ; and when he entered the room, his 
face was pale, and his dark eyes vividly 
fierce. 
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CHAP. IV. 

" Is Mrs. Purcel here ?' said he, as he ap- 
proached towards the table on which lay the 
book I had been reading when she came in. 
His tone was arrogant, and I could not brook 
the menace of the aspect with which it was 
delivered« 

^^ Is she ?** was all the answer I gave him ; 
at the same moment I walked towards the 
fire, and stood on the hearth-rug, eying him, 

I must however say, with feelings more defen-» 
sive and compassionate than those with which 
he appeared to be animated. 

Somewhat surprised by the manner with 
which I regarded him, he paused and looked 
around much perplexed. 

" General Purcel," said I, faintly, '^ I am at 
no loss to discover the cause of this singular 
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Visit My devotion to your daughter is not 
acceptable to her mother, nor to you : I think 
you cannot be ofiPended if I enquire the Cause 
on your part." 

** On mine there is none," he replied, in a 
calmer voice ; ** but Mrs. Purcel, who has 
always been a woman of uncontroUable ca« 
price, has fallen into frenzy on the subject; 
and though I am well aware Maria can hardly 
hope for a more advantageous match, yet her 
mother is so yehemently opposed to your at- 
tachment, which we have both long remark- 
ed, that she will listen to no argument on the 
subject. She insisted to-night in such a 
manner I should forbid you my house, that I 
almost suspect she has herseif——** 

He hesitated, and then after a moment's 
pause added; — *^ But it is impossible that the 
interest you appear to feel for Maria can be 
a dbguise to conceal — ** 
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He paused again, aud I replied, '< Generid 
Fürcel) I will not affect to misunderstand 
you ; bat I am a man of bonour, and a word 
may appease all suspicions. Will you give 
me Maria?" 

*^ It must then be withoat her mother's 

<^ With yours I shall be satisfied, if Maria 
wiU." 

*^ It must then be managed secretly ; for 
Mrs. Purcely when once her feelings or her 
passions are engaged, though in her milder 
moments seemingly of a far diflferent order 
of temper, is deaf to reason, and blind to dan- 
ger ; nothing can repress her yehemence nor 
rule her wilfiilness ; she either loves or hates 
you ; whichever is the source of her Opposition, 
is equally beyond reason." 

« But," Said I, « that can be only whilc 
the feeüng lasts." 
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« Till it is gratified," was bis solemn aiid 
eoophatic reply. 

** Then, if to expect any mitigation of her 
Opposition be so bopeless» and you are will- 
ing, may I presume to ask the band of 
Maria?' . 

" You bave her beart, I thihk, and you 
have my consent; but be wary, and let me be 
no more seen in it than is absolutely neces- 
sai7;"and be smiled, as be added, ^^ such 
tbings will bappen in the best regulated 
families/' 

At that moment I beard a rustling on the 
landing-{)lace9 and expected to see Mrs« 
Purcel burst into the room ; but she descend- 
ed in the dark, and escaped from the bouse. 

It is not required of me to mention wbat iar- 
ther passed with the General, and I dare no 
longer trust my pen with any reflections. Facts 
are all I may now venture to record. — The 
fetters of perdition^were rivetted ; the spells 
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ihat were to burst in horror had taken effect 
^-the victims were now fastened to the stake 
*— but they had no sense of their condition ; 
they were happy in a flowery, an arborous 
Sicilian garden : tbe volcano was below, and 
the giant earthquake only asieep. 
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CHAP. V. 

I HAVE remarked in my own experience two 
kinds of somnambular perception ; the one» 
ordinary and common to all sCxts of minds, 
bat the other is stränge, inscrutable} and pro- 
phetical ; of rare occurrence even among those 
who are saddened with the melancholy endow« 
ment. The same thuig has, I imagine, beea 
often observedbefore, and been distinguished 
by thoughtful men with the discriminatiye 
epithets of dreams and visions« The former» 
as I think, consist of the involuntary remem- 
brance and association of impressions which 
have been made on the sense$, and are but 
the mere metaphorical clothing of unregulated 
reflection; the latter are apocalyptical admo« 

L 
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mtioiis finom heaven, — and of this kind was 
the omen of my sleep in that fatal night. 

I had a Vision of an andent church : ban- 
nans and canred stalls, andstately'tombs, and 
long avenues of columns, stained with the 
many-colouied dim religious light of -painted 
Windows, were around me. I stood before 
the altar, with Maria as my bride : her father 
was there, and the priest was reading the 
Service. I had the ring ready, when, snd- 
denly, in the place of Maria, I beheld her 
mother ; still the ceremony proceeded as if 

there had been no change, but when the 
yisionary bride nüsed her hand to receiye 
the ring, the beauty of it became dust, and she 
ofiered but the cany fingers of a skeleton. 

Although &te was in the revelation and in 
the tumultuous feelings with which I awoke, 
I yet soon reasoned myself into a calm inter* 
f retation of the omen. 
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The unequivocal affection Mrs. Purcel had 
shown for me explained the spurce of the 
imaginiog which brought her to mar the 
marriage, and the visicm then appeared but 
the drowsy reminiscence of the scenes of the 
eveniug. Still, however, that mouldering 
mummy hand was ever before mei suggesting 
the dread of some hideous combination of 
unmixable and forbidden things. Weddings 
and funerals mingled together, and banquets 
at which the dead sat in their cerements. 

Nevertheless, in the morning I sent for 
Sydenham ; and having informed him of what 
had passed, he undertook to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the completion of my 
happiness : — happine^s I and in the evening 
I wrote to General Oglethorp, to teil him of 
my choice. By this time he was become 
very aged and infirm : he reslded constantly 
at Bath, and seldom went abroad ; but we 
frequently corresponded ; and although I had 

L 2 



not before toid him of my. attachment ta 
Maria Puroel» te was yet aware of my ioten-^ 
iion to many, and that I bad selected my 
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CHAP. YL 

It was not tfaofight necessary that llie pre» 
paraticMis for the wedding should be of any 
particular splendour: on the contraiy» it was 
determined that as soon as the ceremony was 
orer^ we should proceed on a tour to the 
Highlands of Scotland. All that was deemed 
vequisite Sydenham undertook to arrange; 
and in consequenee of the impassioned o|k 
Position öf Mrs. Pnrcel, it was agreed that the 
General, on the pretext of showing Markt 
Ae coriostties of the Tower, should bring her 
lo a «hurdi in the oty, where the serviet 
migbt be perförmed, without the hazard of 
Interruption front her raoAer ; fer some es* 
traordinary violence, in the erent of discovery^ 
was apprehended from her. 

X. 5 
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It was necessary, however, that proper 
Settlements should be prepared in tbe mean 
time; and, accordingly, as the lawyers re- 
quired three days to make up the writings, 
tbat interval was allowed to them ; but they 
obtained more than a week by an eveuj; signal 
and appalling. 

Instead of receiving an answer from Gene- 
ral Ogletborp» by retum of the post, he 
came himself from Bath, and suddenty en- 
tered my room while Sydenham was witb 
me.« I rose to receive him with feelings ' of 
tiie Uvdiest delight. To see him in town/ o» 
tfae occasion, was far more than I had ven- 
tured to expect, considering his infirmities 
and the length of the journey. But in an in- 
stant tbe joy was extinguished; for, on ofier- 
ing me his hand,, he uttered a wild and feeble 
shriek, and sunk at my feet in speechless and 
powerless paralysis« 
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I will not dwell on the scene. In the course 
ofthesamedayhedied. Thus, as it appeared^ 
was the frightful vision which had so scared 
my sleep awfiiUy realised^ and the preparations 
for a wedding tumed indeed into those for a 
funeral. 

Bat though the event was in itself so well 
calculated to fiU my bosom with solemnity 
and sorrow, it had yet a tar other e£Pect I 
was, as it were, lightened and lifted out of my 
accustomed superstitious apprehensions, and 
I feit eager and impatient of any occurrence 
which impeded the consummation of my fate. 

Before the excellent old man was committed 
to the earth, Sydenham procured thelicense; 
and the day of the entombment was appk>inted 
for the joyous celebration of my wedding. 
. I shrink and I shudder when I now recall 
to mind the in&tuation that made me joiu 
things which nature has so impressively placed 
asunden Sydenham urged me to pause» — to 

L 4 



■ ■ crificc to deoonim; bat hitf argmnent and 
do^penoe were unavailing« General Purcel^ 
loo^ entiealed me to let but a week pass oy«r. 
I was^ howeTer, obstinate; and he br6iigliC 
ne klters firam Maria, all asking delay ; btif 
I r^arded them i^ the suggestions of .bia 
6w& weakness. 

The momiiig and the hoar being in con- 
aeqaenoe of my inflexiUe determination so 
fized» and General Puroel having agreed to 
attend the funeral, it was resolved that the 
marriage-ceremony, instead of taking place as 
previously arranged, should be performed in 
Westminstei>Abbey, where the remains of 
my uncle were to be laid» and immediately 
after the burlaL 

Hiat sneh an unnatural mixture of hr^ 
concüable rites should eVer have been con^ 
äehted to by a creatare so fall of tendemess 
and of such onparalleled delica^^as Marli^ 
Is not the least wonder in our dismal stoiy ; 



bat $be was fastened. to the same chain by 
which I was drawn on. It was thought by us 
that the horrible.striatageni of joining the 
fuaeral and the weddIng together would 
aever be suspected by Mrs, PurceL 
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CHAP. VIL 

The fimeral prooession moved towards the 
Abbey as the clod^ was striking seven : — 
the Service was read and the burial com- 
pleted. The friends of my uncle who had 
oome to pay the last tribute of their regard 
had retired, and General Purcel and myself 
also left the church ; but instead of going back 
to the coach which had brought us, we 
walked into the cloisters« 

Sydenham was not at the funeral« Maria 
with a young firiend and her maid were ander 
bis Charge in a house in Abingdon-Street; and 
as soon as the hearse and the remuns of the 
pageantry left the Abbey, they entered the 
church by Poets' Corner. 

Except the clergyman, and the servants of 
the Cathedral, there were no spectators. — 
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By some inexpUcable influence, howeyer^ my 
valet, of his own «ccord, remained at the door 
to prevent interruption, and the ceremony 
proceeded ; but just in the moment when I 
was in the act of putting on the ring, he came 
Tushing towards us with such an expression of 
consternation in his countenance» that I was 
Startled and alarmed before he had power to 
teil his fear. In the same moment Maria 
screamed^ for her mother entered the church, 
pale, disfaeyelled, and frantic, crying, ** I for- 
bid the bands — brother and.sister — brother 
and sister !" I heard no morer-— the vast 
edifice reeled, as it were, around me, and the 
pillars and monuments seemed as if they were 
tumbling upon my head ; an«^ then there is a 
hiatus in my remembrance, a chasm in my 
life, 

When I recovered from the shock, under 
which I had fallen senseless on the payement, 
I feund myself at home in my own chwi« 
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ber» and Sydenham sfanding mcmnifuUy al 
my'bedrskfe.-— I asked no questions» but 
pressed bis band« 

^ The carmage,'' satdhe^ *< is at thedöor^ 
wd I will gQ with you." 

I imade no answer^ bat rose^ for I bad not 
been tindressed, and fblldwed bim to die 



Ten years bave passed since tbat dreadfbl 
niorniiig^ änd I bave liever opened my Ups 
to enqüire tbe issues of the event ; but one 
day, about two years ago^ in visiting tbe 
Englisb cemetery at Lisbon, I saW on a 
marble slab, which the weatber or acddöit 
bad already partly de&ced, tbe qutajdi of 
Maria. The remainder cjf my own stCMry is 
bot a lassne at aimless and objecüess wan- 
derings and moody meditations, under tbe 
anguisb of die inberited curse» — But all will 
goon be pver: — a tedious bectic tbat bas 
long beea oonsumiiy me» relnctanüy and 
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tlowly, hath at last, within these few days, 
so augmented its fires, that I am conscious, 
from a sentiment within, I cannot survive an- 
odier month; I bave, indeed, had my wara- 
ing. Twice bath a sound like the Toice 
of my sister starded my unrefreshing* sieep : 
when it rouses me for the third time^then 
I shall awake to die« 



FINIS. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The original letters from which the fbre- 
going narrative has been extracted, rather 
than compiled, were addressed to tbe late 
Sir George Shelbrooke, K.C.B*, and ex- 
tended nearly to the number of a hundred. 
Äbout ten years ago tfaey were given to a 
relation of 'the editor, for the purpose of 
being published entire ; but it was then 
thought that the recollection of the principal 
incident was still too fresh in the minds of 
many persons of quality to justify such a 
measure, especially as they contained observ- 
atipns calciilated to wound the feelings of an 
amiable family. 

After tbe death of Sir George, the manu- 
Scripts were allowed to remain with the 
gentleman in whose hands they had been 
left, by that excellent man and distinguished 
officer, tili tbe beginning of last year, wlien 
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he delivered them to the editor, expressing 
at the saitie time a wish, as bis own infirm 
healtli prevented him from engaging in the 
arduous task of superintending the publica- 
tion, tliat he wauld adopt some means to 
lay before the World, a moral lesson so 
impressive in itself and so instr uctive by its 
consequences. Tkis led to a correspondence 
with Mr. Blackwood, who, even without 
seeing the papers, declared himself to be so 
afiected by the story, that he would willingly 
publish the whole series in his Magazine. 
Conduct so liberal commanded equal confi- 
dence, and the letters were accordingly sent 
to Edinburgh; but, on submitting them to 
Mr. North, his confidential adviser in literary 
matters, that eminent scholar made some ob- 
jection to certain personal strictures in them, 
as rendering many of the letters unfit for 
their miscellany, and in consequence the de- 
sign ^f an entire publication was a second 
time abandoned. 
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Hr« Blackwixxl, howereiy sft^^ge$led, Uiat 
%j bmittiiig minutt details and refl&tioiis c»i 
individuals, tfae letters woold still afford ma- 
teriiilsj.fh>m which an interesting story might 

'S* 

be constructed. This task tfae editor has 
accordingly endeavoured to perform, with as 
dose an adberence to tbe original text, as 
^e Baiwpe- ^-the ^ihsA w9«}d permit. But 
it is tfae public who will judge of tbe manner 
in wbicb be faas execoted tbis difficult and 
delicate undertaking ; and, wben tbe distance 
of bis residence firom London is ccMisidered, 
be trusts, tbat tbe few errors of tbe press 
wbicb may bere and tbere be detected, espe« 
cially tbe unaccountable ortbograpby of Mag* 
deline for Magdal«»} will not be ubjected as 
&ult$ of a very offensive complexion. 

B. A. M« 

Cattle'Bromage, 
lOth Jan, 1826. 
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